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1‘ observing properly the month of February as “Amer- 
ican History Month,” Daughters of the American 
Revolution should honor and ennoble our ancestors and 
predecessors by rededicating ourselves to the fundamental 
principles of our Constitutional Republic and our great 
patriotic Society. 


From George Washington, Abraham Lincoln, Susan B. 
Anthony and other outstanding personages born in Feb- 
ruary, we can derive much inspiration to endeavor to 
follow their examples of devoted service to worthy causes 
and the general welfare of our country. As Daniel Web- 
ster said, “Let our object be our country, our whole coun- 
try and nothing but our country.” 


This does not mean partisan politics. Our Society has 
always tried to keep non-political, non-partisan and non- 
personal, abiding by principles that seek the best inter- 
ests of no special individual or group but rather the good 
of the entire Society and the entire Nation as a whole. 


That purpose is one of the many reasons why we have always stressed the teaching 
of American History. The more we know of our country’s past, the more apt we are 
to want to prove worthy of our rich heritage and the more qualified we will be to be 
good citizens and promote better citizenship in others. 


Young people, especially, must be taught the background and workings of our Con- 
stitutional Republic, the advantages and blessings of our American Way of Life, so 
they will zealously wish to protect and preserve them for posterity. 


“Remove not the landmark which thy fathers have set,” it is advised in the Biblical 
Book of Proverbs. From important landmarks we learn to know and appreciate the 
best of the past and use it as a stimulus for patriotic service in the present and as a 
stepping stone for an even greater future. 


In celebrating Constitution Week, Daughters of the American Revolution found 
that many schools are not teaching good courses in American History, the Declaration 
of Independence and Constitution. That is a major objective of the D. A. R. to see 
to it that the schools in our vicinities teach more about our American Way of Life. 


The Historian General’s special project for this Administration, to emphasize Amer- 
ican History in some specific way for fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grade students 
has been of outstanding success. Many Chapters have cooperated wonderfully well. 


However, an amazing lack of good textbook and background material has been found 
for elementary grade pupils. Our National Defense Office is earnestly endeavoring to 
provide supplies to help fill this void. Most of the materials from that department, 
naturally, have been written for the information of adults, chiefly our own members; 
but in recent months a number of new posters and leaflets have been made available 
there for the instruction and use of children. 


By telling more of our young people about our Constitution, Constitutional Govern- 
ment and American Way of Life, Daughters of the American Revolution are thus help- 
ing “Protect Ame ‘rica’s — through Patriotic Education.” 


President eneral, N.S. D. A.R. 
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NEW KENT COUNTY, VIRGINIA 
“The First Church of the First First-Lady” 


The Church as it Appears Today 


Construction on historic Saint Peter’s Church was started in 1701 and completed in 
1703. Here Martha Washington attended church during her childhood and youth, and 
here she was married to George Washington on January 6, 1759. Her father, Colonel 
John Dandridge, and her first husband, Colonel Daniel Parke Custis, were among the 
early Vestrymen of the Parish and Wardens of the Church. 


The Saint Peter’s Church Restoration Association (interdenominational) is now in 
the process of restoring the church, and up until the present time has completed approxi- 
mately one-third of the restoration work. 


During the Virginia Jamestown Festival of 1957, which will portray important His- 
toric events in Virginia, between 1607 and 1782, Saint Peter’s Church has been des- 
ignated as the principal place of historic interest in New Kent County. The Church 
will be open to visitors daily from April 22nd through November 30th, from 10 A.M. 
to 4 P.M. The State Commission for the Festival has designated June 2, 1957, as 
“Martha Washington Day” throughout the State of Virginia, in commemoration of 
the date of her birth, at “Chestnut Grove” in New Kent County. 


Illustrated pamphlets containing a brief history of Saint Peter’s Church, a detailed 
report on the famous Washington-Custis marriage, and a comprehensive road map of 
highways leading to the Church will be mailed upon request. 


SAINT PETER’S CHURCH RESTORATION ASSOCIATION 


id TUNSTALL, 
KENT COUNTY, VIRGINIA 


Saint Peter's Church is located 22 miles east of Richmond and 33 miles west val Williamsburg, 
oo off the Richmond-West Point Highway, Virginia Route 33. 
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By ADMIRAL 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER recently 

issued a widely publicized executive 
order to announce a Code of Conduct for 
the members of the Armed Forces. 

In brief, pointed terms, the first article 
of this Code said: 

“I am an American fighting man. I serve 
in the forces which guard my country and 
our way of life. I am prepared to give my 
life in their defense.” 

I believe most of you realize this is 
written in the form of a creed. Possibly 
some of you feel that it is written mostly 
; for those of us in uniform. If so, you are 
not wrong. It is written as a guiding pre- 
cept to be followed by the men in our 
Armed Forces. 

I would suggest, however, that this creed 


; could very well be a part of every Ameri- 
| can’s attitude. There is no hidden mean- 
in ing, nor is there lack of meaning, when 
id you pledge: “I serve in the forces which 
el guard my country and our way of life.” 
le These words are the key to the part played 


by the mind and the spirit in our national 


" security. They signify: Militant Liberty. 
. Every American should be dedicated to 
this mission. It is not sufficient for only 
a relatively few to defend the United 
S- States. In our present peril, people every- 
S- where must unite in the fight against 
ch militant international Communism, or any 
f. other threat to our American way of life. 
1s What is this “American way of life” 
of of which I speak? You know it and I 
know it. We have lived it and enjoyed 
its benefits. But how can we define some- 

d thing so nebulous? 
of Language is sometimes a peculiar thing. 
Sometimes it plays tricks on us. The 
word “Freedom” has far different mean- 
ing when spoken from Communist lips. 
And in American speech, that word may 
become so loosely used that its meaning 
begins to wear thin and to become vague. 
It has become increasingly apparent to 
. me since World War II that men and 


nations who want to remain free must 


Mind and 
National Security 


ARTHUR RapForD 
Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff 
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plain it—by their example as well as in 
their own words. 

It is obvious the Communists have made 
amazing gains, largely because they know 
what they believe, why they believe it, and 
can explain it. They are educated in it and 
completely versed in it. ‘ 

On the other hand, we who are free — 


lacked the verbal ability to explain or 
defend completely what our way of life 
really is. We must know what we mean © 
by it. We must be convinced that it pre- — 
sents the very best way of life in today’s — 
world—and I think we are. But we must — 
be able to explain this conviction to. 
others. 
My own understanding of the Ameri- 
can way of life is many- “fold. First it is 
Freedom and Liberty. : 
Freedom began with a belief in human 
dignity, and it grew with the history of 
the world. Often it came in conflict with — 
tyranny and despotism. Often it 
knocked down, but always it arose to fight 
again. It would fight, and lose, and the nm 
fight again. 
We learned this in history when Moses 
stood before Pharaoh and said: “Let my | 
people go.” We read it again when the ~ 
barons stood before King John and the 
—— Carta was embodied into laws. We _ 
lived it still again in the epic of Valley 
Forge. 
Our Founding Fathers were adept at 
choosing the right words to explain the | 
meaning of our way of life. Thomas 
Jefferson called it “Life, Liberty and the 
Pursuit of Happiness.” Patrick Henry — 
summed it up when he said: “Give me 
liberty or give me death.” 
All of you know well the other mean- : 
ings of our freedoms. They are all part — 
of the American way of life:—freedom > 
of religion, freedom of press, freedom of 
assembly, freedom of speech, and many _ 
more. We have lived with these freedoms — 
so long, and have enjoyed them so much, 
that we are prone to take them for granted. 


Q 

have many times been incoherent or have ir. 
#9 
ndersta rreedo nd be abi 
understand Freedom and be able to ex es 


A second primary ingredient in our 
American way of life is faith. Faith is 
essential. We must have it. 

The New Testament calls faith “the sub- 
stance of things hoped for, the evidence 
of things not seen.” (Hebrews 11:1). Let 
me repeat that. Faith is “the substance 
of things hoped for, the evidence of things 
not seen.” 

Faith is our belief in the equality of 
man in the sight of God. It is our belief 
in what Alexander Hamilton referred to 
as “the Sacred Rights of Mankind.” Far 
beyond the point of lip-service, we must 
all believe that each and every human is 
entitled to “Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit 
of Happiness.” These are the “substance 
of things hoped for.” 

That cold winter at Valley Forge was 
truly an ordeal. The suffering from freez- 
ing and starvation almost led American 
troops to abandon their cause. Faith in 
their God; faith in their great leader, 
George Washington; and faith in the 
righteousness of their cause inspired the 
courage with which these men were vic- 
torious in their hour of trial. These are 
the “evidence of things not seen,” to re- 
turn again to the words of the New Testa- 
ment. 

Without such faith, we could not be 
ready, as written in the Code of Conduct, 
“to give my life in their defense.” But 
with it, we can meet successfully any 
future hour of trial. 

Now, faith in the principles upon which 
this nation was founded automatically im- 
plies a third important element of “the 
American way of life”; namely, the in- 
dividual acceptance of responsibility to 
defend these principles against any threat. 

To the young person growing up in a 
country such as ours, it is too easy to 
consider the rights of man as accepted 
facts rather than as prizes to be won. The 
world can too easily seem his for the 
taking, without personal effort. 

The lessons of history, however, teach 
us otherwise. History is replete with in- 
stances to prove that nations who take 
their liberty for. granted are apt to fall 
prey to tyrannical forces, from within 
as well as from without. 

For every freedom there is a corre- 
sponding responsibility. If a person denies 
his responsibility, he runs the risk of losing 
his freedom. If he accepts his responsi- 
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bility, he can do much to perpetuate 
freedom for generations to follow. 

In this same vein, teaching a person to 
recite the Declaration of and 
the Bill of Rights by memory, line by line, 
word for word, is not enough, for you 
could teach a parrot to do that. 

Instead, teaching him to understand the 
meaning of liberty is much better. It is 
all important. We should always give him 
a “Bill of Responsibilities” to go along 
with his “Bill of Rights,” and at the same 
time, instill in him a spirit of service to 
God and country. 

Having established Faith, Responsibility, 
and Freedom as the three elements of “the 
American way of life,’ I am concerned 
with relating the whole to the concept of 
the mind and the spirit in national secu- 
rity. How do we go about perpetuating 
this “American way of life,” for us today 
and for our children tomorrow? 

An important feature in the multi-faced 
Soviet threat has been their conviction and 
complete command of their doctrine. Their 
successes have been achieved in great part 
by the subversive appeal of an artful logic, 
effectively spread by organized zealots. 
They have denied spiritual values and 
pretended to show that following the Com- 
munist system is the dynamic way to 
economic security for the masses. They 
have associated the United States with 
status quo powers whose only motivation 
is to hold onto the bounties they already 
possess. 

Thus, the Free World, in spite of its 
greater resources and spiritual values, has 
been sometimes outmaneuvered. Too many 
times we who are free have seemingly 
lacked the understanding conviction with 
which to defend our way of life. 

The answer lies in the heart, the mind, 
and in the spirit of all Americans. We 
must teach a better understanding and ap- 
preciation of “the American way of life”; 
we must rebuild the conviction that our 
path is the closest to that which God would 
have us follow, that it is truly worthy of 
personal sacrifices. 

We must spread the word, both at home 
and abroad. We must call on the good 
offices and influence of the home, church, 
school, and Armed Forces, to develop the 
sound minds and dedicated spirits upon 
which our national security is fundamen- 


(Continued on page 114) 
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of birthdays is a well- 
rooted custom of our people, particu- 
larly among the young, the old and the 
deceased who have made outstanding con- 
tributions to State or Nation. There is, 
however, an age bracket in which the mere 
mention of a birthday brings either a 
frown or a suggestion that the less said 
about the event the better. I am in that 
bracket, and there might be some in this 
audience there likewise. On a great holi- 
day like this, it would be quite unbefitting 
to discuss such a mundane matter as the 
birthday of some of us present, particu- 
larly when we have before us earth-shak- 
ing potentialities to which each of us as 
a citizen should defer. 

We celebrate this month the birthday of 
George Washington. I, a member of the 
fraternity of scientists, could not possibly 
add anything to what has been said many 
times about the role of this great Ameri- 
can in the struggle for the establishment 
of this nation. We are all more or less 
familiar with his great achievements in 
war, even in spite of defections of some 
of his generals, in spite of lack of full 
support by the nation and those who rep- 
resented it, and in the face of terrible 
privation and suffering of his troops. Yet, 
all of these difficulties notwithstanding, his 
efforts at liberation prevailed. Perhaps 
as importantly, we see him on the field of 
battle thinking, of course, of how to win 
over the enemy but also thinking of the 
future of his country after the enemy had 
been defeated. His work was not solely 
one of “national defense”; it was also 
one of thinking and yearning for the 
growth of the nation—or striving toward 
the earning of a place among other great 
nations, when our independence had been 
won. 

We talk much nowadays of the “defense 
of our country.” This is, of course, well 


for we certainly have something worth 
defending. When we use this term we 
customarily think of a military defense, 
although even this concept has been broad- 
ened in late decades to include psychologi- 
cal and other forms of defense. 


Yet I 


a The Defense of Our Notion 


Dean of the Main University and of the 
and Sciences, The University of Texas. 


P. BoNER 


Colleges of Arts 


would like to think that we should broaden — 
our concept to include something more 
than “defense.” We, as a nation, should 
present a far more positive something for 
the future, just as Washington had the : 
courage to do. On my first visit to the 
annex of the Boston Navy Yard during _ 
1942 when, as a budding anti- submarine _ 
warfare novice, I undertook to be of serv- 
ice to the Navy. As I approached the gate 
presided over by a Marine sentryman, he — 
asked for my credentials. This was a new nd 
experience to me, an erstwhile college _ 
professor; nowadays, my credentials are be 
always with me as I serve the agencies of 
the Department of Defense. When the 
Marine saw that I was working for the _ 
“National Defense Research Committee,” 
his sentiments were expressed in language — 
not usually heard in the academic halls. a 
“Nobody gets in here,” he said, “who is 
talking about ‘defense.’ What we need to — 
do is to attack.” I am, of course, not talk- 
ing about substituting “military attack” 
for “military defense.” I am suggesting _ 
that we might well broaden our national _ 
emphasis so as to present also something 
which shows both to us as citizens and to | 
the world what we have as regards great ae 
attributes, great accomplishments, a great — 
present and a great future. I seek for some | 
word which might express both the defense 
of this nation and a message to ourselves | 
and others that we have a great nation, 
that we have an even. greater nation in 
the making. 
What are these things we possess which | 
we are prepared to defend if necessary? — 
Are they things which we have really sold - 
to ourselves in full? Do our people 
realize the almost limitless advantages in- — 
herent in these things? Have we so lived _ 
in the glow of these fine traditions and 
possessions of our way of life that other _ 
peoples have any realization of what our — 
nation has? A physicist, as I, cannot find _ 
proper language to describe the liberty — 
and freedom and dignity of the individual — 
in these United States, as to his work, his — 
religion, his pleasures and the myriad 
other = that relate thereto. This price- — 
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less heritage is often taken for granted 
by too many of us. To the scientist, this 
inherent freedom in our democracy is the 
lifeblood of the existence of his science; 
it could not flourish under lesser circum- 
stances. I cannot find the proper words 
to describe with sufficient eloquence the 
high standard of living in our country, as 
compared with other less fortunate coun- 
tries. Yet, as I look at the housing, the 
automobiles, the household gadgetry that 
has resulted from the age of technology, 
the many forms of entertainment and the 
general complexity of our living, I am 
impressed every day with the terrific 
changes that have taken place in the com- 
forts of life since George Washington led 
our fight for freedom. 


Nor are these by any means all of our 
possessions as a great nation. We have 
fine schools for all people, fine churches 
of all faiths, and an impressive array of 
cultural entities. We are bulwarked by a 
Constitution and a government of law. 
We are a group of highly individualistic 
and freedom-loving states that, while dif- 
fering over many matters, always unite 
for the defense of all and, in fact, work 
very well together toward a common set 
of goals. We are a people who, while 
differing politically, can argue out our 
differences in public places with the sure 
knowledge that the verdict will be written 
at the polls by the free election of the 
people, virtually always uninfluenced by 
any pressures other than the rather inter- 
esting bombast of a political speech, the 
appeal of radio and TV which are con- 
trolled simply by the turn of a switch in 
the hand of the voter, or by the argument 
for a particular cause by some friend who 
will probably remain your friend regard- 
less of how you vote. 

That anyone could possibly doubt that 
we should, or can, defend this priceless 
possession left us by the founding fathers 
is inconceivable to me. That anyone could 
doubt our ability as a people to defend 
this heritage regardless of the blows an 
enemy might strike is equally inconceiv- 
able. The record of our lips in combat 
and the united support this people gave 
to World War II is convincing proof of 
our determination and of our ability. The 
spirit of Valley Forge is still within these 
peoples of these United States. Further- 


‘more, it is tremendously by 
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forces, spiritual and mechanical, un- 
dreamed of by Washington, whom we 
honor today. This being the case, and I 
have no doubt of its validity, it may well 
be that more attention should be given to 
broadening our approach to the matter, so 
as to include a more positive, not defen- 
sive, approach and attitude. 

The American people are not easily 
stampeded by cries of war or threats of 
disaster or other evil things being pre- 
dicted. There were no doubt those who 
wondered what the effect on the people 
would be when the President first an- 
nounced the explosion of the first atomic 
device by the Soviets. To many of us 
who had worked for years in scientific 
research for the military and lived as 
citizens in this country, the feeling was 
that the American people would take the 
announcement in stride whenever it came, 
without hysteria or perhaps even with 
some complacency. As you may recall, 
the announcement of the Soviet atomic 
success and of the successors to it pro- 
duced remarkably little excitement and 
no confusion of any consequence. Our 
people have a high degree of stability and 
they will not be disorganized or disori- 
ented, in my opinion, by crises which may 
well come to our nation. Instead, they 
will, at such times, forget their smal] 
differences of the moment, whatever they 
may be, and unite for whatever effort is 
required to insure the continuation of our 
way of life. As in the past, their efforts 
shall surely prevail. 

We, as a people, can continue to grow 
and prosper in an even better way of life 
if our statesmen, supported by every one 
of us, succeed in presenting the fine points 
of our society to other nations and to 
ourselves and in out-maneuvering our 
enemies at the conference table and by 
other means short of war itself. Buttressed 
by a formidable military defense to be 
used as a last resort, these men of state 
should be able to avoid, for the most part, 
the necessity of defending this country on 
major fields of battle. I feel that an im- 
portant ingredient of this strategy is our 
military program and our known military 
strength. Without that backing, even the 
best efforts of diplomats may well fail. 
If they fail, almost no cost in money could 
make up for the fall of the United States 
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all those things we hold to be important. 

In contrast to the time of George Wash- 
ington our military strength lies not only 
in men but in advanced technology. Al- 
though the age of pushbutton warfare is 
not here, there may well come a time at 
which an increasing fraction of total war- 
fare will be machine against machine, 
rather than man against man. In such a 
contest, our nation and its tremendous in- 
dustrial development which is_ readily 
geared to war engineering and production 
has an advantage that, in my opinion, 
outweighs the numerical manpower advan- 
tage of the enemy. The major problem 
here is to continue the development of 
new and improved devices of technological 
war which can be added to our arsenal 
and which can increasingly be substituted 
for men in battle. In a war of machine 
versus machine our country can be vic- 
torious if only we do not relax our work 
on new and better machines and processes 
and procedures. Fortunately for our econ- 
omy, research and development of military 
matters is not an overwhelmingly expen- 
sive process; it is certainly not something 
that will shake the economy. Fortunately, 
also, a large percent of this research and 
development pays dividends in commercial 
channels in the form of still better things 
for civilian living. 

I wish it were feasible to take you back 
of the scenes in our Defense Research Lab- 
oratory of The University of Texas, where 
a large group of researchers are working 
constantly on improvement of devices and 
processes for national defense. Naturally, 
they do not speak or write of these accom- 
plishments; security in respect to new de- 
vices is the coin with which a nation buys 
time against an enemy. You would, | 
know, be tremendously encouraged in the 
important strides that have been taken by 
this group of little-known scientific people 
who have worked busily since 1945 in 
special buildings on East 24th Street. They 
work in many fields of the national de- 
fense and the fruit of their work, although 
it must remain undescribed and largely 
unsung in public, has made its mark in 
advancing the technology of national de- 
fense to the end that, if war comes, fewer 
lives of our men will be lost in battle. 

There are, of course, many scientific 
fields in which progress in military phases 
is very rapid. The field of nuclear energy, 
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with its nuclear power plants, atomic and 
thermo-nuclear bombs and other applica- 
tions is the one which catches the public 
eye. What is not so obvious is the fact 
that such atomic devices must be accom- 
panied by comparable improvements in 
other facets of technological warfare if 
they are to be effective. One cannot con- 
centrate entirely on building atomic and 
hydrogen bombs and be assured of any 
real sense of security; there are many 
other items, such as airplanes, ships, 
trained men, guns, etc., involved. The 
public, too, tends to forget or not to know 
that our nation has forged far ahead in 
peaceful applications of atomic processes 
—so far in fact that it would be feasible to 
join with other nations in sharing much 
of this type of information and in pooling 
certain resources for the good of all. It is 
quite probable that the entire cost of de- 
veloping nuclear devices of war will be 
repaid many times over to our people in 
the improvement of health and the develop- 
ment of new sources of energy and new 
industrial processes. This is not to say, 
of course, that the atomic energy program 
has not already paid for itself as a deter- 
rent to our enemy for a period of some 
years, past and future. 

Lately the press has devoted much space 
to guided missiles. Each of the services 
has such missiles to fit its own tactical 
needs. Just how good these devices work 
you will have to guess for yourself from 
what you read, remembering that some- 
times the news release may be colored a 
bit on the rosy side, particularly when 
Céngress is in session. Nonetheless, real 
progress has been made_in guided missiles, 
some of it publicized, some not. Although 
a war could not be fought now with such 
missiles and no soldiers, if the research 
and development program of the military 
is properly supported by the Congress and 
the Washington Administration, such mis- 
siles will improve rapidly as operating 
weapons in the arsenal. Someday it may 
be possible to defend against enemy at- 
tacks by all types of weapons, atomic and 
otherwise, against ships and cities and 
armies, in a manner which would be quite 
impossible with “conventional defenses.” 
When that day will come is hard to pre- 
dict; until then we must have adequate 
forces of other types. Like nuclear wea- 
pons, guided missiles will also require 
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balanced military forces and manpower; 
their chief advantage will be in the saving 
of lives and the use of less, but more 
highly skilled, numbers of men. 

Radar, the wonder of World War II, 
continues to be developed and improved. 
It plays an important role in detection of 
enemy planes and other airborne enemy 
action and in acting as machine intelli- 
gence in some rather startling ways. Sonar, 
or underwater sound detection, has under- 
gone very substantial development lately. 
Our Navy has always exploited this tech- 
nique to the full and is continuing to do 
research and development on it with great 
vigor and highly commendable foresight. 
The freedom of the seas and of the use of 
our own harbors is vital to national secu- 
rity, regardless of all other factors. 

All the military services have made 
great strides in better training of their 
personnel for duty in the mechanical age 
of warfare. Many of these selection and 
training methods have found their way 
into industry and into the schovls, where 
workers and students alike have found fre- 
quently an easier and more productive 
road to learning. Military psychologists 
have made great strides in that field, as 
has military medicine; both these develop- 
ments have had great impact on their 
civilian counterparts. The strenuous efforts 
of the military in aeronautical engineering, 
particularly with respect to jet engines and 
supersonic flight, have not only put mili- 
tary aircraft and guided missiles on an 
active military basis but have also been of 
great benefit to commercial aviation as 
well. The same situation obtains with refer- 
ence to military chemistry and all other 
branches of our technology. It may be 
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truly said that, in preparing for an ade- 
quate national defense, we are also pre- 
paring for a far better way of life in the 
event that we shall not require the services 
of the military on a big scale in combat. 

Yes, I am thoroughly confident that we 
have the greatest nation on earth, from 
any and all standpoints. George Washing- 
ton and our forefathers fought and built 
well. I am confident that, with the proven 
valor of our men in combat and the un- 
divided support of our nation which al- 
ways appears when war comes, we can 
use our new technology and the products 
of our industry and its production forces 
to defeat any enemy who may challenge 
us. To maintain this enviable position, 
we must continue unabated the research 
and development and training of individ- 
uals that will play the vital role in any 
future full-scale defense or attack. We 
must, each day, sell ourselves anew, and 
those around us and around the world, 
on the greatness of this nation based on 
those things for which Washington and 
others fought and worked. We must con- 
tinue a balanced nucleus of military power 
which can be quickly augmented in 
emergencies, as a strong supporter of our 
statesmen and diplomats as they maneuver 
at the conference tables. We must main- 
tain and improve all those elements that 
normally go into the makeup of a strong 
and healthy civilian society. If we do 
these things, even though war may come 
unexpectedly and suddenly with an initial 
and terrific blow, I have no fear that the 
people of Washington’s country will rise 
to any emergency and that this nation will 
prevail and grow in stature, whatever 
comes. 


National Security 
(Continued from page 110) 


tally based. We can take our cue from 
Nathan Hale, who, when asked by his 
captors if he had any last words, simply 
said: “I only regret that I have but one 
life to give for my country.” 

You are among the teachers. By virtue 
of the great wisdom you possess, you are 
able to wield your power and influence 
on people everywhere. Therefore, you 
have perhaps a greater responsibility to 
Freedom. 

Yes, you are accountable. You are ac- 


countable for your use of Freedom and 
your powers to teach. Through your patri- 
otic dedication, you can rekindle the fires 
of understanding conviction so that all 
Americans will proudly dedicate them- 
selves to the words of our Founding 
Fathers in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence: 

“And for the support of this Declaration, 
with a firm reliance on the protection of 
Divine Providence, we mutually pledge to 
each other our Lives, our Fortunes, and 
our sacred Honor.” 

This is the Mind and es in our r Ne 
tional Security. co 
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NGROSSING and illuminating, the art 

of fine, decorative writing that flour- 
ished during the Middle Ages, still keeps 
alive some of our most cherished manu- 
scripts. 

Master of this almost lost art is J. R. 
Rosen, Boston penman. In turning out 
some 40,000 handwritten productions an- 
nually, Rosen is the outstanding practi- 
tioner of this art. 

Back in the Middle Ages, monks kept 
alive the great works of the world through 
painstaking, backbreaking labors. Poring 
over manuscripts in dimly lighted cells, 
these men carefully engrossed words that 
are alive today only by their efforts. 

Most of us have in our possession 
some engrossed document—a high school 
diploma, a college sheepskin, or a memento 
of some glorious occasion. We probably 
have given little thought to the penman 
whose skilled hand inscribed the words 
in showy style. 

Today, less than 100 first-class engross- 
ers ply their trade. For 36 years, Rosen 
has been making diplomas for high schools 
and colleges. Each Harvard diploma since 
1918 has carried the graduate’s name, 
degree, and date in his beautiful penman- 
ship. 

Rosen handles about 2,300 of these a 
year. In his 33 years with that university, 
he also has turned out some 500 honorary 
degrees bearing the world’s most distin- 
guished names. 

In addition, Rosen has done work for 
other schools throughout the country which 
from time to time look for a fine produc- 
tion in handwriting for some significant 
occasion. He turns out some 30,000 
Shrine membership certificates every year 
and illuminated testimonials for special 
affairs. 

When Rosen first started engrossing, he 
would scour the markets just after Thanks- 
giving to buy up enough turkey feathers 
to make quills for the coming year. He 
also ground his own Chinese ink. Now 
he has found that cheap steel pens do as 
nice a job and require less care. Ordinary 
waterproof ink, he has learned, also is as 
suitable and more easily procured than 


his old-handmade fluid. 


The Fine Art of Illumination 


In fact, this type of ink will outlast the 
sheepskin on which many of his docu- 
ments are reproduced. And, strange 
enough, even this material, sheepskin, is 
rapidly disappearing as a medium for 
fancy diplomas. A good rag paper will 
last as well, is more uniform, and retains 
ink longer. 

Through the years, Rosen has developed 
his style until he can now write any single 
letter 1,000 ways in free-hand fashion. 
However, so, distinctive is his style, that 
no matter how he makes a letter, other 
engrossers can pick out his work because 
of peculiar characteristics of his penman- 
ship. 

With such a genius available, it was 
natural for Brown & Bigelow, St. Paul 
Remembrance Advertising firm, to turn 
to this master in seeking someone to re- 
produce famous patriotic subjects for a 
new line. 

Shortly after the last war, Brown & 
Bigelow creative men sensed a demand for 
patriotic material. They decided that a 
deluxe print of some famous American 
document would not only be desirable as 
an illustration but also would help bring 
home the greatness of our heritage. They 
chose Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. 

Rosen went to work. But the master 
craftsman turned down his own first 10 
attempts to engross these immortal words. 
Each attempt was destroyed because none 
could meet his critical eye. He finally 
brought forth one that suited him. 

Alma E. Hilton, an associate, beautifully 
colored the border and added thumbnail 
illustrations to enhance the copy. Thus was 
born the first of the line of patriotic pieces 
to be reproduced by the quality printers 
of Brown & Bigelow. 

The demand for this piece of art, truly 
American in both subject matter and com- 
position, was tremendous. Businessmen, 
grabbed at the prints to send customers, 
prospects, and friends. In addition, thou- 
sands of the prints were sent to educators, 
political figures, and prominent 
throughout the country. Schools, clubs, 
institutions, and patriotic groups clamored 
for prints. 

This same public demand arose for 
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THE PREAMBLE TO THE CONSTITUTION FOR THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


other works of this kind which Brown & 
Bigelow made available—The Bill of 
Rights, The Pledge of Allegiance, and 
The Preamble to the Constitution. 

From de luxe prints, the work of Rosen 
soon jumped into the calendar field. Here, 
too, the illustrations have had great popu- 
larity. 

Many calendar recipients save the il- 


lustration after the date pad is used up, 
have it framed for home or office. Requests 
for copies of these calendar illustrations 
flooded the Brown & Bigelow sales offices 
throughout the country. Earlier items in 
this line now have completely vanished 
from warehouse shelves, so great has been 
the public demand for patriotic documents 
from the pen of Rosen. Rat Tees 
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LINCOLN’S GETTYSBURG ADDRESS 


Turning out one of these engrossing jobs 
is no small task. His rate on college de- 
grees is about eight to an hour. On high 
school diplomas, Rosen can burn off about 
40 an hour. When it comes to turning 
out a classy honorary degree, Rosen slows 
his pace down to about one finished job 
every three or four hours. 

In the Brown & Bigelow patriotic pieces, 


Rosen puts his best efforts. In making the 
Gettysburg address, Rosen worked two 
days on the first letter alone. 

For the entire lettering and illumination, 
Rosen took three months! ! 

As the monks of old preserved for pos- 
terity the wonders of the ancient world, 
so today Rosen helps keep fresh in our 
minds the gems of our patriotic heritage. 
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fully to America, land of the free and of 
opportunity. Our Nation’s progress toward 
the better life is the inspiration of man- 
kind everywhere. 

The solid rock on which our forefathers 
built is the Divine precept of the equality 
of man. On that rock, we have built a 
freedom which is worth protecting. And 
only on this foundation can men’s minds 
grow so that they can build toward all 
freedoms. 

“Christian Citizenship,” “The Power of 
Prayer,” “Unified in the Faith,” as well as 
our timely theme for the year, “Protect 
America’s Future Through Patriotic Edu- 
cation,” all make up our ideals, our in- 
spirations and our goals. These are a 
part of our America. But let’s ask our- 
selves the definite question, “What is 
America ?” 

From Columbus until today, we see 
millions of life years of toil, suffering, 
tragedies and hope that sum up to our 
America of today. Then we glance at the 
freedoms we enjoy, our rights, peace and 
security, our Country, our State, town, 
friends, neighbors, our own home and 
children—that’s America to you and me. 

However, the secret of America goes 
much deeper. America was not built upon 
Ecclesiasticism nor Sectarianism, but upon 
the belief in an Almighty God. This same 
God who gave us life gave us liberty. And 
as long as we stay “Unified in the Faith” 
we will be able to keep this liberty. 

What a privilege we have when we face 
our Flag and can so boldly and openly say, 
“One Nation, under God.” Not many have 
this opportunity, but I dare say there’s a 
yearning for this privilege beating in the 
hearts of many who, on the surface, must 
follow their leaders in other directions. 

Our Society has the greatest opportunity 
today than ever in its history. The doors 


of many Nations are ajar, waiting to be 
opened. Who enters those doors could 
depend upon our loyalty and sincere ap- 
preciation of ideals and standards of our 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 

Why not all become real saleswomen 
and sell D.A.R. to the public? But, in 
order to be successful, we must first sell 
ourselves. I am confident there is not a 
member of this great organization who is 
not justly proud. However, it takes more 
than just attending the meetings to make 
it grow as it should. 

Begin, today, by putting yourself into 
it and you'll be surprised what you will 
get out of it. All growth depends upon 
activity. There is no development physi- 
cally or intellectuaitly without effort, and 
effort means work. Work is the preroga- 
tive of intelligence and the measure of 
civilization. 

May I for just a moment touch a per- 
sonal vein? “All good things must come 
to an end, sooner or later,” is a phrase 
used for many years and some instances 
may be true. However, as we approach 
the end of this administration and the 
termination of our individual services to 
each other, if we are “Unified in the Faith,” 
then these good experiences will remain 
a part of us. If our rich experiences of 
service and association must disappear 
with our public office, then I personally 
feel we have missed our goal. 

In place of disappearance, the memories, 
privileges and contacts which have come 
to your Chaplain General will be stored 
away and used time and time again in the 
years to come. The things you have given 
me and the National Society are worth 
keeping and using. Thank you sincerely 
for letting me serve you in this particular 
position. “Blessed is the Nation whose 
God is Jehovah, and the people whom He 
hath chosen for His own inheritance.” 


An 80-page book of religious and patriotic poems, written by Daughters of 
_ the American Revolution, including State and Chapter Chaplains, and compiled 
u by Mrs. Will Ed Gupton, Chaplain General, has been published by the National 
Society. These poems should be of great help for Chapter programs, memorial 
Sts services, inspirational reading, gifts to friends and other purposes. Order the 
volume from the Business Office, N.S.D.A.R., 1776 D Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., at 50 cents each, postpaid. 
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“In Beauty it is Begun.”—From ‘The Navajo 
House Chant.’ 


HE GODS live long, much longer 

than they seem to live. That is what 
must be remembered. But it is not that 
part of the belief in them which can be 
brought into the open and discussed that 
lives so long. It is the things about them 
which can be felt, those things about them 
which bring back strange memories, those 
things about them which awaken old fears; 
this is the part of the GODS that lives so 
long. This is the part of the GODS of 
which no Indian, however willing, can 
tell you. He cannot tell because he does 
not know words in any language for these 
things. They come before his mind when 
circumstances or occasions call them 
forth. They belong to the thought pattern 
of his people. They are part of the mores 
of his people. They are just part of the 
things which for him ARE. So why ex- 
pect him to be able to tell of that which 
is very deep, very vague, and very far 
away. 

To the Indian people, Time is like an 
endless river flowing unfalteringly away 
bearing on its broad surface all things. 
Time is not yesterday, Time is not now, 
Time is not tomorrow. Time is all of 
these. It has always been. It is now. It 
will always be. So for these people Time 
is not to be hurried, it is not to be strug- 
gled against, it is not to be feared. 

On this River-of-no-Return are carried 
for each the things which make up his 
life. No one can hold them back. It is 
foolish to try. It is better to enjoy to the 
full all within the hold of one’s hand, 
then open the hand and let them drift 
away. Even their memory must not be 
grasped too tightly. Only in this way can 
the spirit be really free, unburdened by 
what was, unhampered by what is, un- 
worried by what will be. This is a part 
of the wisdom the Indian GODS have 
instilled in their people, to protect their 
own. 

Thinking of the River-of-no-Return has 
brought thought of the Indian tribes now 
living along the rivers in Arizona. Be- 


‘The Gods | Live we Long 


By T. BARRETT 
Member of Cochise Chapter, Arizona 


ginning at the mouth of the Colorado 
River are the once powerful Yumas. They 
were powerful in the days of Father 
Garces and his friend, Chief Palma, of 
the Yumas. The Yumas belong to the 
Shoshonean group, like most of this 
group they were, and are, agriculturalists. 
When the Spaniard came among them, 
they were a warlike race probably de- 
veloped from their exposed position to 
attack from savage neighbors. 

The Yumas listened eagerly to the 
teachings of Christianity brought to them 
by the Missionary Fathers. They accepted 
the faith outwardly and worked with the 
Fathers to establish missions. Then in 
the reversion to Paganism, which was so 
often the discouraging thing the Church 
had to face, these people rose against their 
friends and benefactors, murdering them 
and wantonly destroying what had been 
built at the cost of much suffering and 
labor. 

It is a sad story repeated over and over 
again. The Indian, maddened by the 
broken promises, the vacillation and the 
inadequacy of the White Man to follow 
the course he had marked out, would strike 
at the White people nearest him. Usually 
these White People were not to blame for 
the policies of leaders far away. 

Surely, if the GODS live long, it may 
be partly because the White Man learns 
so slowly. 

Today the Yumas “are a_ backward 
people, living in semi-poverty in a land 
of plenty. Outwardly they observe a sem- 
blance of Christianity which they have 
blended with a background of Pagan prac- 
tices. 

Moving eastward we find the Pimas and 
their relatives, the Maricopas. The Pimas 
were among the best liked of the tribes 
when the White Man came among them. 
Having better land they lived, and still 
do, at a higher standard than most of the 
Arizona agricultural tribes. The Pimas 
were brave and would fight when neces- 
sary to protect their own. It is in their land 
that the best evidences of the Hohokam, 
Those-who-have-vanished, are to be found. 
The ruins they left here show that many 
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_ hundreds of years ago these lands were 
irrigated and made to’ support a large 
population. Where they went, why they 
went, when they went, no Indian knows— 
They are the Hohokam, Those-who-have- 
vanished. 

The Pima basketry and pottery show 
talent; into these go the religious symbols 
of the old faith. Strange dances are held 
in the villages. 

Less than twenty years ago there was 
the account in a Phoenix paper of the 
funeral of an important Pima chief. This, 
a cremation, had taken place with full 
- native rites and ceremonies. Placed on 
his funeral pyre had been his favorite war 
horse and his most valuable and cherished 
personal belongings. As darkness fell the 
flames which consumed all that was mor- 
tal of him, and reduced to ashes those 
material things he had held dear, threw 
flickering lights and shadows on the tall 
business buildings of downtown Phoenix. 

The GODS live long. 

_ To the south and east of the Pimas live 

the Papagoes, called by the early Span- 
iards, “The Peaceful Ones.’ The Papagoes 
_ during the Missionary period came under 
the direct care of Father Kino, the Mission 
of San Xavier del Bac, near Tucson, is 
the best evidence of what they are capable 
of doing under expert and unflagging 
_ supervision. This they did not long enjoy. 

Then followed centuries of being the butt 
of the savage and marauding Apaches. 
The Papago farming lands are not as good 
as the Pima lands. Today their manner 
of living is laid on a lower plane econom- 
ically. Here in Papago-land the voice of 
the old GODS can be heard under the 
very tones of the mission bell. 

Swinging back to the Colorado River 
and making a journey along its upward 
reaches means passing by numerous small 
tribes. These show only minor differences 
in the expression of their native religion 
visible in their dances and ceremonies. 
There is not much variation in economic 
status, so little can be seen to differentiate 
one from the other. 

Down in beautiful Cataract Canyon, 
reached from the bottom of the Grand 
Canyon, live the Havasupais. A small 
tribe of some three hundred they do a 
little farming, hold together a few head of 
stock, and eke out a livelihood surrounded 
by a natural beauty found in only a few 
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places in the world. One of our great 
composers after seeing this celestial beauty 
and being told the story of an unfortunate 
Havasupai maiden carried off in a war 
raid, many years ago, wrote, “The Land 
of the Sky Blue Water.’ 

Leaving the land of the sky blue water 
and the great canyon country, a ride of 
about fifty miles over the high pine cov- 
ered plateau brings one to the lowlands. 
This far stretch of bare painted sands, 
bare jagged buttes, bare red mesas re- 
lieved only by the rim of far away blue 
mountains, criss-crossed by dry river beds 
and dry washes is not a land most people 
would fight to hold. Yet, certain Indian 
tribes have fought for centuries for just 
this same dry, bitter, desolate, windy, 
sand-locked land. 

Almost in its geographical center we 
find the ridge of high mesas where live 
‘The People of the Sky line.’ These, the 
Mogqui, of the Conquistadores and Padres, 
are known to us by the name they give 
themselves, Hopis. 

The Hopis are of Pueblo stock so they 
belong to the Shoshonean group. The 
Hopis are among the more advanced 
tribes. They live on three big mesas. Each 
of these takes its name from the largest 
of the three villages on it. The handicraft 
on each mesa is different and very out- 
standing. Oraibi, in the west, has the 
woven plaque; Shomopovi, in the center, 
has the coiled plaque; Walapai, in the east, 
has the lively Hopi pottery. 

The Kachinas, those small wooden fig- 
ures of the GODS are carved by all Hopis. 
The Kachinas wear masks, since what 
mortal could stand to look on the face 
of a GOD? No mortal is capable of repre- 
senting the face of these, ‘the dwellers in 
light.” So not to be blasphemous, the 
masks are made grotesque. That is as 
near as man is capable of portraying per- 
fection. The men make the Kachinas in 
their Kivas, where the women can not 
come. There they weave the ritualistic 
habiliments. The honoring of the GODS 
is man-business. At the foot of the mesas 
lie the fields farmed with skill and infinite 
patience and made to yield a surprising 
amount in that land of little rain. 

It is the necessary need of rain which 
has led to the most colorful religious 
pageant of the Hopi people, their widely 
publicized Snake Dance. This dance is 
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held at each mesa in turn during the 
month of August. The cynical among the 
White People say it is held then because 
that is the natural time for the summer 
rains in that country. I do not know. 
My friends among the Hopis have told me 
they do not know. All we do know was 
that two different times we stood in the 
circle of the faithful, plentifully salted 
with the curious, and watched the Snake 
Priests dance under a cloudless sky. We 
watched them gather up the snakes by 
the handfuls, putting the largest and 
choicest in their mouths, and waving the 
others far nearer our faces than we en- 
joyed. Then having every snake accounted 
for so there would be no hard feelings 
among the SNAKE GODS at the loss of 
one of their brothers, the Priests ran 
headlong down a thousand feet of steep, 
narrow twisting trail to carefully put the 
snakes down so they might go into the 
ground and tell the SNAKE GODS their 
men brothers in the middle world needed 
rain. We do not know if the snakes really 
went into the ground or if they talked to 
anyone when they got there. But this we 
do know, an hour later black clouds were 
rolling over the sky blotting out the sun. 
And long before we were out of the mesa 
country the rain was falling in torrents. 

Why try to understand that which is 
very deep, very vague, and very far away? 
It is better just to remember the GODS 
live long. 

Over eastward again and this time to 
those never-to-be-found, Seven Cities of 
Gold. But we ,shall find them. If we 
came to them when corn was drying on 
the roofs of the pueblos we could believe 
the spectacle of the golden cities was not 
the hallucination of a thirst-crazed and 
tired mind. However, wishing to follow 
where the GODS lead, we will come when 
the great Shalako is being reinacted at 
Zuni. 

When the Zuni people came from the 
center of the earth to live in the middle 
world, they were very lonely. Then one 
day the Bow Chiefs called them together. 
At this meeting the Bow Chiefs told the 
people to prepare all things because forty 
nine days after the tenth moon, there 
would be a great Shalako. This the GODS, 
themselves, ‘would attend. And it was as 
the GODS had promised, ns were there 
in first 


The Zuni remembers and even to this _ 


day holds the great Shalako early in the 
month the White People call December. 


In this ceremony the Zuni, receives the 


blessing of the new homes, pays honor — 
to the dead in a memorial service, asks — 
that hunting and harvest may be good in © 
the year ahead, and that many strong, 
healthy babies be added to the rostrum 


of the tribe. This ceremony bringing to 
the attention of the GODS those things | 


necessary for the growth, prosperity and — 


very existence of the tribe, must be the 


best it can be made. Nor are the other — 
peoples of the world, as much of the | 
world as the Zunis know about, forgotten. _ 


The Zunis ask blessings on all, knowing _ 


all must prosper if the Zunis are to have 
prosperity, peace and happiness. There- | 
fore it is well to follow the pathway of 
the GODS and share with the Zuni in the | 
blessings of the Shalako, never forgetting 
once the GODS came and showed these 
things that they might not be forgotten. 


And now out of the Pueblo country we ee 


turn westward to find a different people, 
although they lived in the Pueblo country 
until about the time history caught up 
with them. These are the Apaches. Their — 
years among the enlightened Pueblo — 
changed the Apache not at all. Today 
they are stock raisers and for fifty years 
they have lived in peace with those about 
them. But this came about only after they 
were beaten down time after time. No 
page in frontier history is blacker than the 
one carrying the record of Apache-land. 

In religion as in other lines of culture 
their lore is meager. The Devil Dancer — 
is a typical figure. It is rather a ritualistic _ 


figure to ward off evil than to pay homage b 


to good. 
Their GODS are as malevolent as ever. | 
Up through the forest northward, to the _ 


painted lands once more. This time to _ 


that part of it lying along the Little Colo- — 
rado River, east of the San Francisco | 
Peaks, and south of Hopi-land, where the © 
Dine, known to us as Navajos, live. 

The Navajos were warriors, but not the 
senseless, killer type. They fought long 
and fiercely for their inherited lands. After 
their final and complete defeat at Canyon 
de Chelly, they were forced to walk to 
the Bosque Redonde, over on the Rio 
Grande, in eastern New Mexico. There 
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wee: is Avie greatest lady in American 

history? Many women have made 
outstanding contributions to our nation. 
But one woman is universally accepted as 
the symbol of America, and she is just 
as important a factor today as she was 
69 years ago when she first took her posi- 
tion high on a pedestal in New York Bay. 

The Statue of Liberty Enlightening the 
World stands as a constant reminder to 
peoples everywhere that this is a nation 
dedicated to liberty and freedom. The 
largest statue ever created, it is our only 
national shrine inspired by an ideal, rather 
than an individual or an event. 

Miss Liberty will soon have greater 
significance when the American Museum 
of Immigration is established in the old 
Army fort in which her base is set. As a 
shrine of our national unity, it will sym- 
bolize the development of America through 
the assimilation of men and women from 
all parts of the world. The dramatization 
of the thrilling saga of the evolution of 
an American culture will include the con- 
tributions made by national and cultural 
groups as well as by individuals like Bell, 
Carnegie, Giannini, Hamilton, Heifetz, Mc- 
Cormick, Pupin, Westinghouse and count- 
less others. 

The plans for the American Museum of 
Immigration (AMI) were developed by a 
group of distinguished citizens, whose 
backgrounds represent a cross-section of 
American culture. Major General Ulysses 
S. Grant, 3rd, USA (Ret.), grandson of 
the 16th President of the United States, is 
president of the Museum’s Board of Trus- 
tees. Pierre S. du Pont, 3rd, whose an- 
cestors came from France to build a huge 
industrial empire, is chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. Secretary-Treasurer of 
the organization is Alexander Hamilton, 
sixth-generation descendant of the first 
treasurer of the United States. 

President Dwight D. Eisenhower has 
endorsed the high purposes of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Immigration. In a letter 
to General Grant, the President cited the 
legend of our national unity. He said, 


of 
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THE STATUE OF LIBERTY 


“United as one people, we have created 
new freedom, and new opportunity for all. 
There is no story like it in history, and 
the idea of telling it at the foot of the 
Statue of Liberty is a splendid one.” 

It probably would be possible for a 
wealthy individual or foundation to pledge 
the cost of the Museum. But because this 
is a Shrine of, for and by the American 
people, the AMI trustees chose to establish 
it as the gift of all Americans. As a result, 
a national appeal for $5,000,000 will be 
launched early in 1956 to seek the dollars 
from businessmen and the pennies from 
school children, donations from organiza- 
tions, and gifts of individual men and 
women from all walks of life. 

The money will be used to develop 
50,000 square feet of museum space around 
the base of the Statue of Liberty, create 
permanent exhibits and establish an en- 
dowment fund for special exhibits which 
will give continuity to AMI’s patriotic 
objectives. museum exhibition 
will enhance Miss Liberty’s appeal for the 
millions who visit her. 

(Continued on page 192) 
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F all the many forts which were built 

during the French & Indian War period 
from the Canadian border into Virginia, 
only 200-year-old Fort Frederick in Wash- 
ington County, Maryland, today survives 
as an original example. Near Indian 
Springs, on a spur of the North Mountain 
of the Allegheny Range, this formidable 
fortification lies 100 feet above the Po- 
tomac River. At its base shimmers a body 
of water known in canaling days and since 
s “Big Pool.” To the north, 314 miles 
away, modern traffic races by on the much- 
traveled Route No. 40, long famous as the 
National Road to the West. 

Fort Frederick, named in honor of Fred- 
erick, the last Lord Baltimore, was built 
in 1756, close upon the heels of Braddock’s 
defeat before Fort Duquesne, now Pitts- 
burgh. The Maryland Assembly on May 
15, 1756 appropriated £6000 toward the 
initial work on Fort Frederick, which was 
still not fully completed in the winter of 
1757. 

Statistics pertaining to the fort are im- 
pressive. 150 men under the personal 
direction of Governor Horatio Sharpe 
erected 17-foot-high walls, measuring 4 
feet thick at the base and 2 feet thick at 
the top. These mighty ramparts, made of 
native sandstone, inclosed an approximate 
11% acres of land, exclusive of the project- 
ing bastions or redoubts. The general 


By Mary VERNON MisH 
Shenandoah Valley Chapter, West Virginia 


shape of the fort was rectangular, the 
bastions projecting like spearheads beyond 
the four corners. These areas, earth-filled, 
each supported “a six pounder” which, on — 
occasion, roared above the massive walls. 
The single portal, opening toward the Po- | 
tomac, was 12 feet wide. Each hinge on 
its double doors weighed 42 pounds. 

As soon as exterior specifications had — 


been met, barracks were erected within the _ 
inclosure, possibly in time to house the _ 


200 men who were quartered there under — 
Colonel John Dagworthy. These troops — 
had been stationed at Fort Cumberland, 
the fort which had been found to be too 
far removed from the frontier settlements 
to be useful for purposes of practical de- 
fense. Today the foundation line of the 


several barracks at Fort Frederick is 


marked out for the interested visitor. On 
the green sward within the inclosure 
hearths and even a well-site are in evi- 
dence. A neighboring Museum, maintained _ 
by the Department of Forests and Parks © 
of Maryland, which has jurisdiction over 
the Fort Frederick Park area, contains 
artifacts discovered within and around the 
historic walls. 

During the French & Indian War local — 
officers were generally in charge at Fort — 
Frederick. Among these were Colonel 
Joseph Chapline, later the founder of 
Sharpsburg, Maryland, and Captain Jon- 
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athan Hager, commissary officer, founder 
of Hagerstown, Maryland. During periods 
of alarm as many as 600 frightened 
refugees were sheltered within this fort. 
Throughout these years of unrest the garri- 
son at Fort Littleton, in nearby Pennsy]l- 
vania, kept in touch with the officers at 
Fort Frederick, and in this manner the 
two outposts offered a maximum of pa- 
trolled protection to the beleaguered 
settlers. That no major engagement took 
place at Fort Frederick was ample tribute 
to its stout walls, alert officers and brave 
frontiersmen. 

From its earliest history the site of Fort 
Frederick has had many interesting names 
and events associated with it. Part of the 
tract, called “Skie Thorn,” was once the 
possession of the celebrated pioneer, 
Colonel Thomas Cresap. By the time that 
Governor Sharpe purchased 150 acres for 
the Province in 1756, several owners and 
several different tracts were involved. 

While the fort was being built, Colonel 
George Washington visited Governor 
Sharpe at the site. Washington was also 
there during the Forbes Expedition of 
1758, which resulted in the final fall of 
Fort Duquesne and the establishment of 
Fort Pitt. At that date Fort Frederick 
served as a supply base for the expedition. 

A year prior, in April of 1757, the 
colorful event of Chief Wahachy’s encamp- 
ment, with 60 Cherokee warriors, took 
place before the fort. At this time 
Wahachy and his braves joined forces 
with the English against the French, and 
Governor Sharpe sent a “wagon-load of 
presents and two hundred pounds in goods, 
and received the scalps of four hostile 
Indians in return.” 

On December 25, 1762, the fort was 
somewhat prematurely leased by Governor 
Sharpe to private ownership, vested in the 
person of one Henry Heintzman. Six 
months later, under pressure from Pontiac’s 
War which threw the frontier into a panic, 
following as it did upon the Treaty of 
Paris in February of 1763, “over 700” 
were said to have taken refuge within the 
walls of the fort. 

When Fort Frederick was finally sold 
into private ownership in 1791, it came 
into the hands of a Robert Johnston. Much 
later, in 1857, it came into the possession 
of Nathan Williams, a freedman, whose 
grandmother, as a Negro slave, had taken 
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shelter in the fort during the Pontiac War. 
It was Williams who tore down one corner 
of the fort to build a stone barn. The 
inclosed fort acreage provided him with 
a superlatively fenced-in barnyard. 

In the meantime, the fort had served 
during the Revolution as a repository for 
Hessian soldiers under Colonel Moses 
Rawlings, after Burgoyne’s defeat at Sara- 
toga. In 1861, during the Civil War, the 
Ist Maryland Regiment, U. S. A., under 
Colonel John R. Kenly, opened up a hole 
in the thick walls——an aperture which 
frowned out upon the Potomac, skirted as 
it was by the B. & O. Railroad, the 
thoroughfare on the Virginia shore (later 
West Virginia), and the C. & O. Canal. 
As a somewhat glorified aftermath, it 
might be added that stones from one of 
the barracks within the fort had been used 
to build one of the nearby Canal locks. 

An approximate 100 years after its sale 
to private ownership the General Assembly 
of the State of Maryland, in 1892, con- 
sidered a joint resolution, urging recovery 
of this historic site. At that time it was 
recommended as a permanent camping- 
ground for the State Militia. Still later, 
the 1904 Legislature appointed a com- 
mittee “to make a report.” In 1912, under 
endorsement of the Washington County 
Historical Society, the Legislature allocated 
$8,500 to the State Board of Forestry for 
acquisition of the Fort Frederick area, but 
funds were found not to be sufficient. 
Finally, in 1922, the State acquired the 
fort with 190 acres; today the Park area 
encompasses 279 acres. 

To add to its fame, the Daughters of 
the American Revolution established a 
Memorial Forest at the Fort Frederick site, 
“the first of the kind in America.” Each 
group of trees which was planted was 
dedicated to a patriot of the State of Mary- 
land. Forty-five white pines were presented 
in the name of the Children of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, and each adult member 
of the Society in the State of Maryland, 
as of the year 1924, was represented in 
the donation of 1,149 white pine trees. 
As might be surmised from this specifica- 
tion, the once cleared farmland is now a 
veritable thicket of impressive woodland. 

In addition to the Memorial Forest, the 
Maryland State Society placed on the site 
four Civil War cannon which had been 


(Continued on page 168) 
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a ONSTITUTION WEEK, observed for 
we the first time in our country, was an 
ve outstanding success, from every viewpoint: 
we the interest and efforts of the Daughters 
he of the American Revolution in every State 
ler as well as elsewhere, the diversified proj- 
le ects undertaken, and the remarkable 
ch results. 
- Although it is impossible to mention all 
he the many fine programs arranged with 
“4 imagination and enthusiasm in different 


i ways in different places, a few of the re- 
ports should be summarized, for they add 


of up to a superb endeavor in behalf of our 
ed Constitution, Constutional Government and 
American Way of Life, in keeping with 
le our National Society’s theme for this year: 
ly “Protect America’s Future through Patri- 
voi otic Education.” 
sid Throughout the Nation there was found 
- to be a woeful lack of information about 
B- our Constitution. But, the most encourag- 
ms ing effect of the week’s observance comes 
ok in the proof found on every hand that 


Americans are deeply interested in our 
ry Constitutional Republic and really want 


ed to know more about its liberties, privileges, 
= advantages and responsibilities. 
z That the D. A. R. is powerful and in- 


vn fluential in communities, States and the 
country as a whole, as well as even outside 
our United States, is shown by the magnifi- 
of cent reports. If we should give as much 
attention to other projects, there is no 
limit to the good we can achieve for “Home 
ch and Country.” 

The splendid work undertaken and the 
‘ wonderful results accomplished by the 
y D. A. R. during Constitution Week are all 
the more significant when it is understood 


i that it was done in only five months en- 
d tirely by members in voluntary service, 
in without any paid supervisors or assistants, 
a the individual members donating their 
“a time, talents and energies in behalf of our 
on Constitution, in order to awaken more 
d. widespread desire to protect it so that it 
may continue to protect us. 

te First should be cited the cooperation of 
- the D. A. R. in helping get passed by 


Congress Senate Concurrent Resolution 40 
introduced on Flag Day by Senator William 


By GERTRUDE S. Carraway, President General 
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ccess 


F. Knowland, authorizing and requesting 
the President of the United States to desig- 
nate September 17-23 as Constitution 
Week. President Eisenhower issued this 
Proclamation on August 19 and copies 
were immediately mailed out from Na- 
tional D. A. R. Headquarters to all Chap- 
ters. At the request of D. A. R. members 
locally, it was widely publicized. 

This aided tremendously in many ways 
with our D. A. R. plans for the week. It 
was in line with our Continental Congress 
Resolution passed last April calling upon 
all our members to study, teach and pub- 
licize the sound provisions, high principles 
and unsurpassed advantages of our United 
States Constitution for a whole WEEK, 
instead of on just one day as previously. 

The idea of devoting an entire week to 
the Constitution occurred to the President 
General last March during her tour of 
State Conferences. On a wall at Radio 
Station WJAG in Norfolk, Nebraska, just 
prior to making a tape recording for later 
broadcast, she noticed a quotation from a 
former Nebraska Congressman to the effect 
that, “The basic need in the United States 
today is the preservation of Constitutional 
Government.” 

After all, she thought, about 125 special 
weeks are designated for various things, 
such as pickles, macaroni, cats, dogs, wild- 
life, birds, bees, babies and laughs. They 
range from “Odorless Decoration Week” 
to “Prosperity Week.” Why not a whole 
week devoted to the Constitution, which 
makes possible all the other weeks? 

Daughters of the American Revolution 
have always studied and preached our 
Constitution. About 30 years ago espe- 
cially there were special campaigns for 
its teaching. The inscription on our Con- 
stitution Hall reads: “Constitution Hall— 
a memorial to that immortal document, 
the Constitution of the United States, in 
which are incorporated the principles of 
freedom, equality and justice for which 
our forefathers strove.” 

With the assaults on Constitutional 
Government in more recent years, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution have given 
even more thought and attention to ways 
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and means of preserving it from those 
who would destroy or weaken it. 

Accordingly, on Saturday night, March 
12, in Omaha, Nebraska, the day after the 
Norfolk broadcast, the President General 
wrote the first draft of a tentative Resolu- 
tion about Constitution Week. The next 
day she rewrote it by hand at Des Moines, 
Iowa, and gave it to Mrs. T. B. Throck- 
morton, Chairman of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee, for presentation to the Resolutions 
Committee for the 64th Continental Con- 
gress, with the understanding that it would 
not be divulged who had submitted the 
Resolution, so as not to try to exert any 
influence upon the decision of the Com- 
mittee members. 

This was the ONLY Resolution proposed 
to the Resolutions Committee by this Presi- 
dent General during her term in this office. 
Nor has she known what any of the Resolu- 
tions were to be until they were ready for 
the first, formal reading to the Continental 
Congress. 

Upon her return to Washington, the 
President General decided that her first 
suggested dates for Constitution Week, 
September 11-17, would be too early for 
Chapters and schools; so she wrote a postal 
to Mrs. Throckmorton, requesting that the 
dates be postponed to September 17-23. 

After the Resolution was unanimously 
passed by the Continental Congress on April 
21, the President General announced that 
it would be her “pet project” for the year. 
She called upon every officer, chairman, 
Chapter and member for cooperation and 
aid. 

Thereupon, she began plans and work. 
Seven National Vice Chairmen were ap- 
pointed to assist in their respective divi- 
sions. No National Chairman was named, 
because the President General felt that the 
Chapters might do even more if they had 
to report directly to her and to their State 
Regents. 

She talked about the week almost every- 
where she went after that, including her 
remarks in the office of the Vice President 
of the United States when on June 7 the 
National Society presented a_ beautiful 
United States Flag and Standard for the 
Senate Chamber, in the presence of Vice 
President Nixon, Senator Lyndon B. John- 
son and Senator Knowland. 

On almost every postal she wrote and in 


almost every letter to members, she urged — 
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cooperation for Constitution Week. Each 
State Regent, the National Vice Chairmen, 
National Chairmen of National Commit- 
tees, Chapter Regents and many other 
members also went to work. Accordingly, 
the results, for this first attempt along the 
line, were truly phenomenal. 

Of the 48 States in the Union, 47 State 
Governors cooperated in the observance, 
due to the efforts of the State Regents. 
The only Governor who did not, explained 
later that he would be “happy to proclaim 
Constitution Week next year.” 

In addition to the 47 States, two terri- 
tories, Hawaii and Alaska, cooperated; 
and two other places: the District of Co- 
lumbia, where the District Commissioners 
proclaimed the entire week, and the Canal 
Zone, where the Governor also issued an 
official proclamation for the week. 

Unofficial cooperation came in_ the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, through 
the D. A. R. members, and in two foreign 
countries: Mexico and Cuba. 

Of the 47 Governors assisting, 37 pro- 
claimed the entire week for the first time; 
12 issued Constitution or Citizenship Day 
Proclamations; two issued statements 
rather than proclamations. SEVENTEEN 
specifically mentioned the Daughters of 
the American Revolution; many others 
sent their proclamations directly to the 
State D. A. R. Regents and some even had 
their pictures taken signing the proclama- 
tions in the presence of D, A. R. officers. 

According to the Chapter reports re- 
ceived by January 3, Mayors in at least 
1,680 cities and towns issued official proc- 
lamations for the week, at the request of 
the D. A. R. This shows that the week was 
widely observed. 

Reports from 2,154 Chapters reached the 
President General prior to January 3 
an excellent record. They were placed in 
25 large scrapbooks and will be preserved 
as a permanent record of the successful 
week, These scrapbooks were entered in 
the annual Freedoms Foundation Award 
competition. They will be displayed dur- 
ing Continental Congress. 

Mrs. Dorothy Mackey, of the D. A. R. 
MaGazine editorial staff, had charge of the 
compilation of the Chapter reports. Mrs. 
Mary Spargo, our Public Relations Di- 
rector, had charge of the making of the 
scrapbooks, with the aid of many of our 
fine staff members and volunteer member 
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assistants from Virginia, Maryland and 
the District of Columbia; especially the 
Mary Washington Chapter of the District, 
Dr. Elisha Dick and John Alexander Chap- 
ters of Alexandria, Va. 

Our records at National Headquarters 
to January 3 show that reports were 
received from every Chapter in the follow- 
ing States: Maryland, Michigan, Nevada, 
South Dakota and Utah. 

The Chapter reports showed great in- 
genuity and originality in working out 
programs for their sections. Many of these 
will thus qualify for Point 10 on the 
years Honor Roll—a D. A. R. project 
for the community. 

More United States Flags were flown 
during the week than perhaps during any 
other week in history. Exhibits on the 
Constitution and our Constitutional Gov- 
ernment were arranged at several places 
in our D, A. R. National Headquarters and 
at innumerable schools, libraries, public 
buildings and store windows. 

Hundreds of thousands of school chil- 
dren were reached. Many boys and girls 
wrote to Headquarters asking for MORE 
information on the Constitution—concrete 
proofs of excellent results. 

Space does not permit our printing 
more than a few samples of the magnifi- 
cent reports of the week from Chapters: 

One Chapter had 150 radio programs 
on the Constitution. 

A Beauty Shop operator gave her cus- 
tomers two articles on the Constitution 
from the D. A. R. MaGazine to read while 
they were sitting under hair dryers. 

Another Chapter had 7,000 tags printed 
for Constitution Week. Among those proud 
to wear them was a visitor, Vice President 
Nixon. 

A Chapter obtained a LOUD SPEAKER 
and broadcast news about the Constitution 
from a sound truck. 

Two large outdoor BILLBOARDS urged 
protection of the Constitution. 

A Constitution Tree was planted, 

“Miss Constitution” was elected in one 
town. 

When the Mayor failed to proclaim Con- 
stitution Week, the D. A. R. Chapter did so. 

During football games there were radio 
talks about the Constitution, loud-speaker 
announcements, drum and bugle corps pro- 
grams dedicated to the Constitution. 

An Air Force Band gave a concert of 
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patriotic music. So did a Glee Club, broad- _ 
cast over radio. 
Flags galore were presented and raised. — 
Flag quizzes were printed by the scores. 
Thousands of Flags flew on homes, stores, — 
public buildings, schools, even streets. goes 
Window displays featured the Constitu- | 
tion. One had an electric light and an~ 
electric fan centered on the Flag. ¥ 
Patriotic booths were maintained at — 
County Fairs and elsewhere. : 
Thousands of copies of the Constitution 
were distributed. rhe 
Essay contests were conducted. 3 
Junior American Citizens Clubs were 
organized. Many of the J. A. C. Clubs | 
had patriotic programs. d 
Original posters by D, A. R. members | 
and by school children were arranged for — 
displays, in addition to the many sent out 
from National Headquarters, N.S. D. A. R. | 
Good citizenship medals, Certificates of 
Award for History students, and Awards _ 
of Merit for adults were given in huge _ 
numbers. 
D. A. R. attended many Naturalization 
Courts during the week. 2 
News stories, advertisements and edi- | 
torials in the press, as well as radio and 
television programs played up the Con- 
stitution in thousands of instances. Some — 
places had appropriate movie trailers in 
motion picture theatres. 
There were patriotic tableaux, pageants, 
plays and skits. 
“Happy Birthday, Constitution,” was the 
title of an original skit by Negro school _ 
pupils. 
.A Fourth Grade Class was so pleased 
with its original skit of the Signing of the 
Constitution that the students wished to 
present it publicly. They marched proudly ~ 
downtown, entered a busy bank, and star- 
tled the amazed patrons by re-enacting the 
Signing, then took the customers even — 
more by surprise when they launched into 
a recitation of the Constitution’s Preamble. 
Dances by Indians and talks on the — 
Constitution were week’s highlights at three | 
Indian schools. 
Probably the greatest amount of editorial 
praise for the D. A. R. in all our history — 
came during the week from all over the — 
country. More than 500 editorials about 
the Constitution are pasted in our scrap- 
books. Some newspapers carried series of __ 
editorials, one each day of the week. As 5 
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just one of the manifold compliments for 
the D. A. R. in sponsoring the week, an 
editorial writer ended with the words, 
bless the D.A.R.” 

Many outsiders and leaders in other 
organizations joined the press, radio and 
television announcers in saluting the D.A.R. 
And our own officers, Regents and mem- 
bers told of permanent results of marked 
good coming from the programs. 

“In all my 25 years in the D. A. R.,” 
wrote one member, “never have | seen So 
many work so hard on any project.’ 

A Regent plans “to bring in the Con- 
stitution at every Chapter meeting.” 

a Another Regent wrote: “We are going 
to change our Bylaws and from now on we 
will meet in September and make that 
month CONSTITU TION MONTH.” 


Wrote a Regent: “The influence was so 
far-reaching that we could not estimate it.” 
“The American Legion in our town has 
the authority to have the City display our 
_ American Flag on certain days—Constitu- 
tion Day had NOT been one,” a Regent 
reported, “After a visit with the Com- 
-mander of the local Post, he gladly had 
the Flags out all over the town and as- 
sured me that from now on Constitution 
_ Week would be on the Calendar for the 
display of the Flag.” 
According to one Regent, “Our local 


High School had dropped American His- 


= seven years of dropping it. ‘We feel 
for a new Chapter we have already ac- 
_ complished one thing; also we think it 


To Mary Ball Washington 


At Wakefield, near the wide Potomac’s 
flow, 
_ Did premonition’s power bless your mind 
As to change history for all mankind? 
We know, at Fredericksburg, your slim, 
firm fingers 
-Wreathed in the loneliness of your black 
frock 
Guided young George; your timeless coun- 
sel lingers 
as your monument by famed 
“prayer rock.” 
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represents a trend to their realizing its 
need, which is a good trend.” 

In addition to the material distributed 
by many Chapters, more than 500,000 
pieces of material for Constitution Week 
went out from National D. A. R. Head- 
quarters, including press releases, radio 
and television announcements, posters for 
store windows, stickers for automobiles, 
and small stickers for mail envelopes. 

Included in this total were 400,000 
pieces of patriotic literature mailed out 
from our National Defense Office, upon 
order of Chapters and members from all 
parts of the country. This was three times 
more material sent out from this office 
during the five months after Continental 
Congress than had been sent out from the 
office during the entire preceding twelve 
months. 

From this vast amount of information 
and publicity during Constitution Week, 
it is undoubtedly true that MANY MORE 
MILLIONS OF AMERICANS KNOW FAR 
MORE ABOUT THE CONSTITUTION 
NOW THAN THEY DID LAST SUMMER. 

All these wonderful results made well 
worth while the intensive and extensive 
work undertaken for so worthy a project 
in calling for a national rededication to 
the fundamental principles on which our 
Constitution and our Republic were founded 
and upon which our Nation has grown so 
strong and so great. 

Your President General manifestly can 
not write to thank each person who helped, 
so wishes to take this opportunity herewith 
to express her most sincere appreciation 
to the many who aided in so many ways, 
here at Headquarters and throughout the 
land. 


Sustained by the sheer alchemy of prayer 

You watched your son through war to 
peace, and then— 

A nation’s birth—his destined star to bear, 

Your work was done, your word to him, 
“Amen.” 

With every year that passes, mothers need 

Your pedestal of faith, your soaring creed. 


Miriam Whitney White 


(When certain of election results, George 
Washington visited his mother, kneeling, 
he asked her blessing. She died five months 
later, August 5, 1789.) History of George 


Washington Bicentennial Celebration. 
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ne National Det ense 
By MarcuerirteE C. (Mrs. James B.) Patron 
Chairman 


AIN this ‘month we have the privi- 
lege of celebrating the birthdays of 
two great Americans, George Washington 
and Abraham Lincoln. 

George Washington was inevitably a 
nationalist because that is what he was 
fighting for—the establishment of an in- 
dependent nation. 

In his first great speech to the officers 
in Newburgh, N. Y., who were at the 
point of mutiny because they were so long 
unpaid and unprovided for, he said: 

*. . And let me conjure you, in the 
name of our common country, as you value 
your own sacred honor, as you respect 
the rights of humanity, and as you regard 
the military and national character of 
America, to express your utmost horror 
and detestation of the man who wishes, 
under any specious pretenses, to overturn 
the liberties of our country, and who 
wickedly attempts to open the flood gates 
of civil discord, and deluge our rising 
empire in blood . . .” 

During his life George Washington 
wrote much and a great deal of it has 
been preserved. As one reads, the thought 
is constantly uppermost that among the 
independent and even jealous men who 
surrounded him, his figure loomed large 
because his ideals and philosophy of life 
were so clean. He made us a nation; he 
sought to preserve us a nation. 


“OH, SAY CAN YOU SEE” 
By Epwarp F. Hutton 


‘i No one can survey this record without 
being profoundly impressed by the gen- 
eration of love and devotion that has gone 
into the making of the different flags of 
the Republic and its constituent States. 
Neither could exist without the other. And 
none can endure without the people. 

What of the people? 

When one from a foreign land looks 
over an American city from a tall window 
on a bright day—as I often do—and sees 


scarcely a flag kissed by the sun and 
cuddled by the breeze, what does he think? 

What do we think? 

We talk of our failure to vote; of cor- 
ruption, and crime corroding the Ameri- 
can dream. Yet what is the remedy for 
all of this? 

Neighbor, try the flag; and think of 
Valley Forge. It was there that Washing- _ 
ton knelt in prayer to the God of battle— _ 
that he would bless the young Republic, _ 
struggling to be born. Here, the bleeding 
feet of cold and hungry men—in the 
winter of 1777-78—left on the white snows 
the red badge of courage. Here and every- 
where, our own sacred dead call to the 
living to pass on to the unborn the flaming 
torch of liberty. 

Neighbor, buy yourself a flag, no matter 
how small; and let it be seen, waving 
from your home. 


UNITED STATES DAY 

In connection with the observance of 
United States Day October 23rd in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, the following letter written 
by Marion H. Roller, of Cincinnati, was 
printed in the Cincinnati Enquirer: 

It was twilight at Crosley Field. Prac- 
ttce was over—it was time for the game 
to begin. The teams lined up facing the 
flag, caps held over their hearts. The 
announcement came, “Ladies and gentle- 
men, our national anthem.” The crowd 
rose to its feet. All the men in the section 
where I was, removed their hats. All— 
except one. Then in that fraction of time 
before the music started, a stern young 
voice broke the silence, “Take off your 
hat for the flag.” Everyone turned and 
looked. The voice was tht of a young 
veteran. The man whipped off his hat— 
the music swelled up and the moment was 
over. But I am sure all of us stood a 
little straighter and saw our flag a little 
clearer than we had before. 

Later, I’ talked with the young veteran. 
He said he meant no discourtesy but that 
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he would never stand silent and let dis- 
respect be shown to our flag. He said that 
the flag was not just a bit of colored cloth 
to him—it was a living, breathing thing. 

“TI rotted three years in the jungles of 
the Pacific Islands for that flag,” he said. 
“It was all that kept us going. To us, it 
meant home and family and religion—all 
the things I ever had and the future that 
we were fighting for. Our flag still lives 
and breathes for me—it is America.” 

An article in the Cincinnati Enquirer, 
June 27th, tells how American prisoners in 
Soviet slave camps made American flags 
from scraps of colored paper, cutting out 
the stars with a sharpened spoon. The 
article told of how one boy, who had the 
courage to display his flag in the barracks 
window, was seized by Red guards— 
beaten and sentenced to solitary confine- 
ment. Other prisoners risked similar 
treatment by hiding their flags in walls 
and flooring and other such places. Boys, 
heart-hungry for homes and families. Do 
you not think that those handmade flags 
“lived and breathed” for them also? 

Our mayor, Carl Rich, has proclaimed 
October. 23rd as United States Day, and 
has asked that everyone “express apprecia- 
tion for the Constitution, its Bill of Rights 
and the Flag.” 

We probably will not do this with the 
sound of marching feet or rolling drums— 
grand balls or spectacular TV shows, but 
may we not, each one, display our flags 
on Sunday, holding fast in our hearts the 
determination that our flag shall always 


of a free America? 

Following are excerpts from the report 
on UNESCO prepared by the National 
Americanism Commission of the American 
Legion as of May 1, 1955: 

Every individual mentioned in this re- 
port on the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization has 
a derogatory record, and/or supported 
left-wing and subversive organizations. 
Complete records of each individual are 
contained in the Appendix of this report. 

Of the sum total of eighty-two (82) 
individuals mentioned in this report, 
twelve (12) have been identified as mem- 


bers of the Communist Party. 
Seven (7) individuals cited in this re- 
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port have been affiliated with the Soviet 
Intelligence and espionage apparatus, or 
have been identified as Soviet agents. 

Six (6) individuals mentioned in this 
report have refused to appear before U. S. 
Loyalty Boards, Federal Grand Juries, or 
have refused to answer questions regarding 
Communist Party membership and activi- 
ties before Congressional investigating 
committees. 

Eighteen (18) persons cited in_ this 
report have been affiliated with the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations. This organi- 
zation “has been considered by the Ameri- 
can Communist Party and by Soviet 
Officials as an instrument of Communist 
policy, propaganda and military intelli- 
gence.” 

UNESCO emerged as a result of the 
formation of the United Nations. The 
United States National Commission for 
UNESCO was established under Public 
Law 565, enacted by the 79th Congress 
in 1946. The National Commission is a 
group of 100 citizens, who serve without 
pay, advising the Government of the kinds 
of work UNESCO should undertake and 
for the promotion of UNESCO in the 
United States. Its members are appointed 
by the Secretary of State, but 60 of the 
100 are nominated by national voluntary 
organizations. 

On page 27 of the report of the General 
Conference on UNESCO, 1946; Concept 
of World Mind: “We are assigned the 
positive function of building peace in the 
minds of men through science, education 
and culture. The Executive Secretary’s 
report gives us the blue-prints for the de- 
velopment of what one may call a world 
brain, a world mind, or a world culture, 
which alone can be the basis of a world 
authority or a world government.” 

From the same report on page 24, it is 
suggested that there be a revision of text- 
books, with a view to reducing interna- 
tional friction and promoting better un- 
derstanding between peoples and_ the 
creation of World Citizenship Clubs in 
schools all over the world; and every kind 
of exchange which will help promote un- 
derstanding between nations and groups. 

Same report, page 47: It is necessary 
to add that it is in the education of youth 
that the formation of a new mentality has 
the best opportunities of obteining _ 
and lasting results. 
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Pages 2, 4, 5, and 8 of the International 
Civil Service Advisory Report on Stand- 
ards of Conduct in the International Civil 
Service, 1954, states: “A second basic 
requirement is the necessity of developing 
and maintaining what the Board has pre- 
viously referred to as an_ international 
outlook, based on loyalty to the interna- 
tional organization.” 

“A third requirement closely related to 
international loyalty is that the interna- 
tional civil servant must in the exercise 
of his functions, remain independent of 
any authority outside the organization he 
serves, and that his conduct should at all 
times reflect such independence. In taking 
his oath of office he has undertaken an 


obligation not to seek or accept instruc- — 
tions in regard to the performance of his — 


duties from any 
authority external to his organization.” 

Page 126 of the 1946 report of UN- 
ESCO’S report of the General Conference 
First Session states: At a meeting of the 
Programme Commission the U. S. Dele- 
gate submitted the following proposals: 
(1) a world inquiry into the education of 
youth, with suggestions for improvements; 
(2) a similar inquiry concerning mass 
information; (3) an attempt to arrive at 
a common doctrine for all the different 
creeds and ideologies; (4) to combat 
nationalism, although encouraging the de- 
velopment of each country in conformity 
with its characteristics; (5) to remedy 
men’s incapacity to interpret recent sci- 
entific discoveries in terms of peace and 
progress. 

Page 71 of UNESCO, Records of the 
General Conference Sixth Session, 1951: 
Unadulterated nationalism has no place in 
the world which has become one through 
the action of economic factors, and in 
which the interdependence of the peoples 
is becoming daily more manifest. 

These are the conclusions drawn from 
research by the National Americanism 
Commission: 

1. The organization known as UNESCO 
does not contribute to the ideals of a 100 
percent Americanism within the meaning 
of the Constitution and Convention man- 
dates of the American Legion. On the 
contrary, UNESCO, through its propa- 
ganda media, has consistently endeavored 
to bring about a climate of international 
mindedness in the United States and a 


government or other | WIN $30,000 et 
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subsequent decay in patriotism, national 
pride and national sovereignty. 

2. At no time has UNESCO ever re- 
pudiated any of the stated aims and ob- 
jectives mentioned in this report. 

3. The number of individuals connected 
with UNESCO who have or have had 
affiliations with subversive organizations 
is such as to raise some question as to 
the true nature and character of the 
organization.” 

The emphasis in the foregoing is ours. 

In this Americanism report two pages 
are devoted to the ten books in a series 
called “Towards World Understanding.” 
‘These books the D.A.R. have opposed for 


a long time. 


WOMEN FIRED BY UNESCO 


In a newspaper article sent from Geneva 
by the Associated Press was the following 
information: 

The Specialized Agencies Administra- 
tive tribunal ordered the U. N. Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) to pay more than $30,000 
damages to four American women em- 
ployees dismissed after refusing to appear 
before a U. S. Loyalty Board in Paris. 

The three member tribunal rejected as 
“entirely unfounded” the UNESCO claim 
that the four women’s attitude to the 
loyalty board caused serious damage to 
the organization, and declared that investi- 
gations of the loyalty of international offi- 
cials by individual governments would, if 
télerated, disrupt the administration of 
international organizations. 

The tribunal ordered each of the appli- 
cants reinstated and, in case of expected 
refusal by UNESCO, awarded them com- 
pensation equivalent to two years’ salary 
plus $300 costs. Their attorney had de- 
manded three years’ salary plus a “special 
indemnity” of $100 for each. 

Miss Ruth Froma, 35, of New York 
City, the only professional-grade official 
among the three, was awarded $11,100, 
including costs. Mrs, Kathryn Bernstein, 
(address unknown) the only applicant who 
did not have a permanent contract, re- 
ceived $7,580. Miss Helene Van Gelder, 
18, of New York City, a secretary on the 
UNESCO staff for seven years, received 
$7,028, and Mrs. Kathryn Pankey, 45, 
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(address unknown) also a secretary, re- 
ceived $5,864. 

The tribunal declared their attitude to- 
ward the loyalty board “in no way justifies 
the existence of serious doubt as to the 
high standards required of an international 
official.” 

The strongly worded judgments were al- 
most identical in each of the four cases, 
and closely resembled the award of $43,000 
last April to David N. Leff and two former 
American UNESCO officials who were also 
dismissed after refusing to face the loyalty 
_ board. The tribunal was composed of a 
_ Belgian, a Dutchman and a Greek. 


THE UNITED NATIONS CHARTER 


The exact authorship of the United Na- 
tions Charter is an international mystery. 
We Americans today know exactly who 
wrote our Constitution in 1787. We know 
it was written by James Madison. We know 
every change that was made in Madison’s 
original draft, who suggested the change, 
and why. But the best research brains in 

the United States have been unable to find 
out who actually wrote the Charter of the 
United Nations. 

If you will make a critical comparison 
between the United Nations Charter and 
two other important charters of government 
—namely, the Constitution of the Union 

of Soviet Socialist Republics and the Con- 
stitution of the United States of America— 
you will find some startling things. 

There are many statements in this United 
_ Nations Charter which appeal to the warm- 
heartedness and open-handed generosity 
which does, indeed, characterize Ameri- 
cans. There are also many statements about 
how everybody ought to have peace, plenty, 
and prosperity. Every sensible American 
would like to feel that every person on 
earth could achieve these wonderful ends. 

When you get behind the nice sentiments 
and examine the philosophy of government 
written into this charter of the United 
Nations, you will find that many of the 
ideas are taken from the Constitution of 
the Soviet Union. 

The philosophy of government written 
into the American Constitution is that 
people derive their rights from God—that 
government therefore must leave them alone 
and take none of their rights away from 


them, so that they will be free individuals — 
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to pursue for themselves, under God, their 
own ideals. 

The philosophy of government written 
into the Constitution of the Soviet Union 
and into the Charter of the United Nations 
rejects the idea of divine power in human 
affairs and implies that all rights and 
privileges come from government. 

The Charter of the United Nations and 
the Constitution of the Soviet Union hold 
that government should give the people as 
many rights and privileges and material 
blessings as government can afford. 

The American ideas of individualism 
and of the divine and inalienable rights 
of human beings are never even suggested 
in the Charter of the United Nations. In 
fact, the United Nations Charter does not 
even pretend to stand for freedom. It 
stands for peace and plenty, guaranteed 
by government; and it sacrifices to these 
materialistic goals which Socialists and 
Communists believe that government can 
attain. 

There are people who believe that the 
United Nations is a Communist conspira- 
torial plot to impose the Soviet system of 
government on the whole world. Examine 
the original source for yourself. Get a copy 
of the Constitution of the Soviet Union 
and compare Chapter X of that Constitu- 
tion with the United Nations document 
called the “United Nations Declaration of 
Human Rights.” 

Our government, at our expense, printed 
and distributed this edition of the U. N. 
Declaration of Human Rights. This pam- 
phlet was published by the Federal Office 
of Education as a handbook for teachers. 

The Covenant of Human Rights, an out- 
growth of the Declaration, was completed 
several years ago, approved by the Truman 
administration and sent to our Senate for 
ratification. The Senate turned it down. 

If our Senate ever ratifies this Covenant 
as a treaty, then this document will become 
the Constitution of the United States in- 
stead of the Constitution we have now— 
because treaties become the supreme law of 
the land, overriding our Constitution. 

If the proposed Bricker Amendment to 
our Constitution is passed by Congress and 
36 State Legislatures, it would prevent 
ANY treaty from taking precedence over 
the domestic laws of our country. 

Are YOU doing your part toward the 


(Continued on page 188) 
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Parliamentarian’s Department 


O understand the structure and posi- 
tion of a State organization within 


Understanding Your 


ght Af 


the National Society of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution one must recog- 
nize the fact that the society as a whole 
moves along as if on a three-lane highway 
over which the National Society has full 


authority and control. 


But wisely the 


National Society reserves only one of these 
lanes exclusively to itself, and assigns the 
others, one to Chapters and one to State 
organizations. In doing this, the society 
has established rules which emphasize that 
successful operation in any lane requires 
a respect for the rights and duties of those 
in each of the others. A State, for example, 
may no more invade the rights of the 
Chapters than it may those of the National 
Society. To overstep the bounds on one 


side or the other, even 


though uninten- 


tionally, may cause discord or difficulty. 
This control by the National Society 
does not mean that it has any dictatorial 


authority. The 


governing and 


policy- 


making body of the National Society is 
the Continental Congress, and approxi- 
mately 96 to 97 per cent of the members 
of the Congress are delegates elected di- 
rectly by local units—the Chapters. The 
remaining three or four percent of the 
voting members of the Congress are the 
National officers and the State Regents 
both of whom in turn are elected in this 
same large measure by the Chapters’ dele- 
gates. The law-making and policy-making 
power of the National Society rests with 
the elected representatives of the Chapters. 

In understanding the State organization 
it should be distinctly noted that, with 
the exception of the State Regent alone, 
the State organization has no representa- 
tion at the Congress. Even the State Re- 
gent’s vote comes in part through her 


being a member of the National Board of 
situation does not 


This 


Management. 


mean discrimination, for the place of the 
State within the National Society is dis- 
tinctly different from that of the Chapter. 

If the State does not share directly, as 
do the Chapters, in the election of Na- 


tional officers and in the policy making 
of the National Society, what then is the | 
purpose of the State organization? In a 
word, it is the vital function of uniting its 
Chapters to accomplish by working to- 
gether what they could not accomplish by 
working separately. Many a State scholar- _ 
ship, State forest, and State building at © 
Kate Duncan Smith and Tamassee attest — 
the wisdom of the plan to unite the sl 


ters to promote the objects of the National 
Society on the State level. ri 
Secondly, the National Society gives to 
the State the privilege of fostering a live 
personal contact between the society and — 
the Chapters within the State, without — 
which the National Society might seem _ 
remote and unapproachable. As a member 
of the National Board of Management, the 
State Regent becomes the society’s princi- 
pal liaison officer; she takes to Washing- 
ton the opinions and the viewpoint of the 
on to the Chapters the explanations and _ 
the inspiration that come through her _ 
direct participation in the meetings on the 
National level. A fact often overlooked is _ 
that the dual responsibilities of the State — 
Regent—or one might say triple responsi- _ 
bilities, for she is the State’s chief ad- 
ministrator, member of the National Board _ 
of Management, and liaison officer, all in — 
one—mean that she should be chosen with 
the same careful judgment that should 
apply in the election of a President Gen- 
eral and other national officers. s 
Several factors may contribute to the — 
problems of operating the State organi-— 
zation: failure to limit its activities to the | 
functions that the National Society re-— 
serves for the States, the desire in some 
large States to make its State Conference | 
a miniature Continental Congress, the at- 
tempt of small States to operate with rules 
adapted only to large ones, and a general | 
lack of knowledge of the basic principles _ 
of parliamentary practice. The number of — 
Chapters .in the States range from two to_ 
about 180; their number of members from 
a minimum of twelve to 14,929; and the 
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distances between Chapters from a mile or 
two to about 900 miles within a single 
State. The mapping of a uniform course 
applicable in every State therefore be- 
comes practically impossible. 

The first problem of each State therefore 
is to work out, within the rules established 
by the National Society, a basic structure 
adapted to the conditions under which that 
particular State must operate. This is not 
a problem solely for the Revision of By- 
laws Committee; it is the responsibility 
of each and every member. Sweeping 
changes will be necessary in many States 
to put the State organization in a position 
to be of the greatest possible usefulness 
to the National Society and its Chapters 
alike. Before such changes are considered 
by a State Conference, it is vitally im- 
portant that the individual member should 
understand. 

A recent examination of the bylaws of 
about 45 States (the others did not reply 
to the request for them) revealed many 
areas in which such changes are necessary. 
The following selection from these illus- 
trates the extent of the need. 

1. States-should not put into their by- 
laws requirements over which they have 
no jurisdiction. States have copied into 
their bylaws requirements for admission of 
a Chapter member into the National So- 
ciety, how to transfer from one Chapter 
to another, how a member of the C.A.R. 
may become a member of the D.A.R.—all 
of which are procedures between the Na- 
tional Society and the Chapter. Aside 
from the factor of needless expense this 
practice is an example of a State moving 
across its assigned borders into an area 
reserved for others. To show that these 
are not a part of the basic structure of 
a State organization it should be_ noted 
that these same provisions apply in those 
single Chapters outside of the United 
States that exist without a State organiza- 
tion. 

2. States must not assume authority 
that they do not have. Some States desig- 
nate the month, or choice of two months, 
in which Chapter elections must take 
place. Not even the National Society does 
this. It is true that, for a number of years, 
the National Society has suggested the 
month of May as the most desirable in 
convenience and economy in meeting the 
Summer publication lists and in making 
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the necessary changes in the official rec- 
ords during the season of least congestion 
at National headquarters. This month is 
helpful also in allowing for planning of 
the next season’s Chapter activities. But 
the National Society recognizes that vary- 
ing conditions within the States affect some 
Chapters in a way to make a provision in 
the bylaws requiring a single month for 
every Chapter election distinctly inadvis- 
able. It therefore suggests, but does not 
compel. 

3. States should conform to the estab- 
lished policies of the National Society. 
In other words, State Bylaws should not 
be in direct violation of long-standing 
policies of the society. One of the most 
democratic policies and the proudest tra- 
ditions of the National Society is that at 
no level does a member have a vote with- 
out election to the position that gives the 
vote. In other words, no one has a vote 
on a governing body or in any office 
through appointment by a single officer. 
The Bylaws of the National Society pro- 
vide that only elected officers and State 
Regents shall be members of the National 
Board of Management, and that the voting 
members of both the Continental Congress 
and the State Conferences shall be those 
who have that right through election. 
Those State organizations that make Chair- 
men of State committees members of their 
State Board of Management (State Execu- 
tive Board) by virtue of appointment to 
that chairmanship are in violation of the 
policy and the principle of the National 
Society. In another respect also, the State 
Chairman does not properly belong as 
a member of the State Board. She is ap- 
pointed for her fitness to direct the work 
of a single committee, and not for her 
ability as a general administrator or policy 
maker. Although a member may have 
qualifications for both positions, the chair- 
man is appointed for specific duties rather 
than for general ones. 

4. State bylaws must not assign to the 
State Regent duties that belong only to 
the State organization or, in its inability 
to act, to the State Board designated to 
act for the organization. In other words, 
a State Regent must not be designated to 
fill vacancies in State offices. The State 
Board is the body to act for the State 
Conference between its meetings. 


(Continued on page 190) 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


HE Massachusetts Daughters held their Octo- 

ber State meeting at the New Ocean House, 
Swampscott; total registration, 399. The famous 
hostelry provided a stately setting for this most 
distinguished gathering of the Hepburn adminis- 
tration. 

State Regent, Mrs. James J. Hepburn, called 
the opening meeting to order. Rev. Ambler 
Garnett, D.D., Pastor of St. James Methodist 
Church, Stoneham, offered the inspiring invoca- 
tion. It set the spiritual keynote of the entire 
program. 

Dr. Garnett prayed: “. . . Make us truly 
mindful of the wondrous heritage that has fallen 
to our lot and is our priceless possession today 
because faithful and loyal men of the days gone 
by gave of themselves with fortitude and cour- 
age, that this nation might be firmly established 
on the foundations of liberty and justice for all 
mankind. . . . May our land be increasingly a 
blessing to all the world.” 

Among the notable persons present were: Miss 
Gertrude S. Carraway, President General; Mrs. 
Russell William Magna and Mrs. James B. 
Patton, Honorary Presidents General; Mrs. 
Thomas Henry Lee, Recording Secretary General ; 
Mrs. Charles Carroll Haig, National Chairman, 
Buildings and Grounds, Honorary National Presi- 
dent, C.A.R.; and Mrs. F. Allen Burt, National 
Chairman, Motion Pictures. 

Mrs. J. Franklin Hodge, Jr., State Curator, 
highlighted her report with references to the 
availability of vital records, lineage books, and 
concluded with descriptions of the interesting 
historic furnishings of our official quarters. 

Mrs. Harold E. Erb, New York State Regent, 
gave a stimulating talk, “The Spirit of America.” 
Quoting William Penn, Mrs. Erb declared: “Men 
must be governed by God, or they will be ruled 
by tyrants.” She emphasized that the Spirit of 
America is freedom of the individual under God. 

Mrs. Willard F. Richards, State Chairman of 
National Defense Committee, presented two 
D.A.R. Awards of Merit—a citation to Arthur 
C. King, of W E EI, Boston, for his contributions 
supporting our constitutional form of government. 
A second award was given to Allen M. Burke, 
radio officer, City of Newton, for his work with 
radio amateurs in Massachusetts toward building 
the Civil Defense program and protecting our 
American Way of Life. 

Mrs. James B. Patton’s subject was: “What 
of the Future?” She declared our future de- 
pends on what we plan for resisting and over- 
coming the fatal forces this nation now faces. 
She said: 

“We must make vigorous efforts to provide 
good education for our youth, at the same time 
guard against the efforts of those who would 
distort the story of America’s greatness or her 
patriots. Let us work with youth in such a 
manner that they will have a complete under- 


State Activities 


standing of their rights and responsibilities as 
citizens. This responsibility, I believe, rests with 
the parents and citizens in each community. We 
must teach our boys and girls to work for the 
perpetuation of our American ideals. 

“From the beginnings of our great country, 
the people have had a firm faith in Divine Provi- 
dence. Without that faith we cannot succeed; 
with that faith we cannot fail!” ... 

The Washington Review provided opportunity 
for several speakers to contribute interesting and 
informative comments. 

Mrs. Fred Y. Spurr, Old State House Chapter, 
and Vice Chairman of National Resolutions Com- 
mittee, explained how much consideration is 
devoted to each resolution before presentation 
to Continental Congress. 

Mrs. Charles Carroll Haig, the able National 
Chairman, Buildings and Grounds Committee, 
gave a highly enlightening dissertation on the 
care, repair and improvement of the National 
Society's property. 

Mrs. Thomas Henry Lee delivered a stirring 
extemporaneous talk on Valley Forge Memorial 
Bell Tower. 

Mr. John K. Whittemore, headmaster of Hill- 
side School, presented nine boys in an inspiring 
skit, “Old Glory.” 

After the banquet, Miss Gertrude S. Carraway 
delivered an illuminating and scholarly address, 
“Call to Colors.” “The United States of America 


is at a crucial crossroads. When the night is 
darkest, we need our strongest courage, our 


clearest vision, our most implicit faith . . . 
Methods, projects and details change . . . but 
truth is eternal and principles never vary. .. . 
The Ten Commandments still stand after cen- 
turies as our religious code. New forms are not 
needed, only more earnest consecration to the 

“Americanism is a creed, philosophy, a way 
of life. It is faith, belief that man, with God's 
help, is capable of self-rule. If our people are 
well grounded in its fundamentals . . . no treason 
or disloyalty can find soil fertile enough to 
take deep root. We can strengthen resistance to 
Communism by becoming imbued with Ameri- 
canism.” 

Outstanding among State Chairmen’s reports 
was Mrs, Frank S. Larkin’s on Finance. She ex- 
plained in detail why, and for what purposes, 
the Chapters were asked to contribute. 

The Press Relations Symposium was ably con- 
ducted by State Chairman, Mrs. C. Nelson Bishop 
and Miss Gertrude A. MacPeek, National Vice 
Chairman, Press Relations, who discussed pub- 
licity from the Chapter level. Miss Gertrude S. 
Carraway summed up with four rules for prep- 
aration of good newspaper copy: “Correct, con- 
cise, clear, constructive.” 

The session closed with every member pledging 
support to State Regent, Mrs. James J. Hepburn, 
and expressing admiration for her efficient man- 
agement of the meeting. 

All returned home with renewed 
the objectives of the National Society. 

Mrs. George C. Houser, State Historian 


interest in 
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WEST VIRGINIA 


RS, WILLIAM W. McCLAUGHERTY, State 

Regent, dressed in the style of 1906, called 
the 50th West Virginia State Conference to order 
at 8:30 P.M. on October 20, 1955, in Bluefield, 
West Virginia. The Southern District chapters 
were hostesses with Mrs, E. Lyle Gage, District 
Director, serving as General Chairman. 

The guests included Mrs. Thomas Henry Lee, 
Recording Secretary General; Mrs. Charles Car- 
roll Haig, National Chairman of Buildings and 
Grounds and Honorary National President Chil- 
dren of the American Revolution; Miss Louise 
Bullock, National Chairman of Tellers; Mrs. 
Marshall Bixler, State Regent of Ohio; Mrs. 
Collis Hudson, State Regent of Kentucky. 

In the afternoon Mrs. G. H. Neale, State 
Chaplain, assisted by Mrs. J. A. Hammond, John 
Chapman Chapter Chaplain, conducted a moving 
Memorial Service for the recently deceased 
Daughters, 


Pictured after the Memorial Service in Bland Street 
Methodist Church are, left to right: Mrs. J. A. Hammond, 
Chaplain, John Chapman Chapter; Mrs. G. H. Neale, State 
Chaplain; Mrs. William W. McClaugherty, State Regent. 

In front are the Memorial Service pages: Miss Ruth 
Coffman, Mrs. Ralph Dooley, Miss Peggy Moore, Miss 
Marsha Bowling, Miss Marie Dantzler and Miss Ruth 
Seibert. 

A C.A.R. round table was conducted by Mrs. 
James Moore, Senior State President. 

The State Officers Club met for dinner and 
elected Miss Mary Katharine Barnes President 
for the coming year. A buffet supper, a delight- 
ful innovation of this administration, was held 
at the same hour for other members. 

After the formal opening of the golden an- 
niversary conference the invocation was asked 
by Dr. Frank L. Shaffer. The Pledge of Allegi- 
ance to the Flag and the American’s Creed were 
led by Mrs. Harry J. Smith, Past Vice President 
General and Honorary State Regent; the National 
Anthem by Mrs. W. D. Dantzler. 

Addresses of welcome were made by Mr. 
William Kell, City Manager of Bluefield, and 
Mrs. E. Lyle Gage, Southern District Director. 
Mrs. Edward Phillips, State Vice Regent, re- 
sponded. Mrs. Thomas Henry Lee, Recording 
Secretary General, brought greetings from the 
National Society. 

Mrs. Ira Mason Smith, State Chairman of 
National Defense, introduced Mr. Kermit Hunter 
who spoke on “Forever This Land.” After his 
stirring patriotic address Mrs. McClaugherty 
presented the D.A.R. Award of Merit to Mr. 
Hunter. 

The State Regent presented the many dis- 
tinguished guests, State Officers, and heads of 
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other patriotic societies. A reception followed 
the opening session. 

Costumes of 1906 added color to the opening 
evening. A prize offered by the State Regent for 
the most charming authentic dress was won by 


Mrs. Wilson Phelps. 


Some of the 1906 costumes worn for the West Virginia 
Golden Conference celebration are modeled (from left) 
Mrs. Leslie Avis, Jr., Mrs. R. E. Wilkinson, Mrs. F. C. 
Hodges, Mrs. James Wright who won the prize for the 
prettiest handwork on her dress, Mrs, H. E. Danford, Mrs. 
G. H. Overholt and Mrs. Spencer Kiger. 


The Friday morning session opened with ap- 
propriate ceremonies and Mrs. McClaugherty 
presiding. Our State Regent gave a splendid 
report of her stewardship—a report that made 
each West Virginia Daughter feel very grateful 
that we have had the privilege of her leadership 
and inspiration and made each marvel at the 
strides West Virginia Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution has made under her devoted 
guidance. 

State Chairmen’s reports were received at the 
Conference luncheon presided over by Mrs. A. 
Keith McClung, Honorary State Regent. A lovely 
tea given by the State Regent at her charming 
home followed. 

The Conference banquet honored the dis- 
tinguished guests and Chapter Regents who 
gave their reports at that time. 

Mrs. Charles Carroll Haig, National Chairman 
of Buildings and Grounds, made a fascinating 
address on “Our Buildings” and told us many of 
the little known, but interesting things about 
the D.A.R. property. 

Saturday morning the Regents Club met for 
breakfast and elected Mrs. Carl Galbraith Presi- 
dent for the coming year. 

The Saturday morning session was presided 
over by the State Regent, who, at the motion of 
Mrs. David E. French, Past Vice President 
General and Honorary State Regent, and Mrs. 
A. Keith McClung, Honorary State Regent, was 
unanimously elected Honorary State Regent. Mrs. 
William McClaugherty ‘was also unanimously 
endorsed by the Conference as a candidate for 
Chaplain General. She is associated on the 
ticket headed by Mrs. Charles Carroll Haig. 

Officers were elected for a three-year period to 
assume their duties in April. They are: Mrs. 
Edward Phillips, Regent; Mrs. V. Eugene Hol- 
combe, Vice Regent; Mrs. Russell Bergen, Chap- 
lain; Miss Virginia Johnson, Recording Secretary; 
Mrs. J. Carroll Boggs, Corresponding Secretary; 
Mrs. L. St. Clair Allen, Treasurer; Mrs. H. O. 
Wagner, Registrar; Mrs. T. B. Leith, Historian; 
Mrs. Carney Boggess, Librarian. 

—_ the singing of “Blest Be the Tie That 

(Continued on page 204) 
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Fourth Cruise Meeting: The fourth annual 
meeting of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution was held on the British ship, “H.M.S. 
Caronia” of the Cunard Line, September 24th, 
1955, at the start of its Autumn Mediterranean 
Cruise, this one requested by Miss Flora Hohman 
of Pulaski, N. Y., a past Regent of Ontario 
Chapter. The first meeting was held four sum- 
mers ago at the request of Mrs. Pouch, who with 
her husband was making the North Cape Cruise, 
and the other two the following summers. 

Nine Chapters were represented on this cruise 
by Miss Hohman; Miss Elizabeth Christy, of 
Queen Aliquippa Chapter, a very large and old 
one of McKeesport, Pa.; Mrs. J. E. Bartlett of 
the new Chapter Myakka, at Venice, Florida; 
Mrs. Leslie ake Past Regent of Abigail 
Phillip Quincy Chapter of Quincy, Mass. which 
is celebrating its 63rd birthday; Mrs. Andrew 
J. Duch, of the old General Washington Chapter 
of Trenton, N. J.; Mrs. Julia B. Wilcox, of the 
large and old Chapter Louis Joliet, of Joliet, 
Illinois; Mrs. H. B. Skellenger and her daughter, 
Mrs. James W. Rusling, both members of the 
General Mercer Chapter of Trenton, N. J.; Mrs. 
H. B. Mobley, of John Campbell Chapter, just 
three years old, of Dallas, Texas; and Mrs. 
Roger J. Whiteford, Past Regent of the Chevy 
Chase Chapter, of Chevy Chase, Maryland, who 
acted as editor on the second meeting on the 
North Cape Cruise and on this cruise as well. 

The women talked with enthusiasm of the work 
done in their Chapters, and of their visits to the 
Continental Congress meetings in Washington. 
The ship’s hostess said that a D.A.R. Meeting 
on each Cruise was to be a regular part of the 
program. 

Mary Edna Noyes (Mrs. R. J.) Whiteford 

Chapter Editor 


Continental Dames (Washington, D. C.). 
With the words, “whatever is marked endures, 
and is real,’ Mrs. Taylor O. Timberlake, Regent 
of Continental Dames Chapter, D.A.R., placed 
in behalf of Continental Dames Chapter an official 
bronze D.A.R. marker on the grave of Mrs. Helen 
Yuille Ryan in Mount Hebron Cemetery in 
Winchester, Virginia on November 2nd. The 
bronze D.A.R. marker, a symbol of the record of 
the past, keeps alive an appreciation of our 
heritage by bringing inspiration and courage to 
generations who pause before it. Mrs. Timber- 
lake was assisted by Mrs. John A. Massey, Mrs. 
A. Ward Evans, and Mrs. David G. White, all 
members of Continental Dames Chapter. 

Included in the services of the placing of the 
marker was a personal tribute by Mrs. Timber- 
lake to the memory of Mrs. Helen Yuille Ryan, 
who had long been a member of Continental 
Dames Chapter. Mrs. Ryan was a native of Vir- 
ginia and had lived in Washington, D. C. for 
over thirty years prior to her death in 1954. The 
lineage of her family history includes the names 
of Patrick Henry and former Chief Justice John 
Marshall of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

Gertrude M. White, Press Chairman 


Okomanpado (Estherville, 
presents a certificate of award to the student in 
the seventh and eighth grades having the highest 
average in United States History. 


1955 by Caroline McCormick and Bob Lee. 

The certificate of award usually goes to just 
one student but because of a tie grade between 
the two, an exception was made this year. 

Mrs. L. W. Loving, former Regent of © 
Okomanpado Chapter, made the awards at Com. © 
mencement, especially significant because she had 


taught both of the young students in the fourth 


and fifth grades. 


In addition to their certificate of award, each _ 


student winning the coveted honor, has his or 
her name inscribed on a bronze plaque which 
hangs in the study hall at Roosevelt School. 
The award was started by Mrs. Hugh S. Greig in 
memory of her daughter, Mary, and prior to — 
1934 cash awards were presented. In that year — 


the plaque was introduced and the first name — 


inscribed. 
Mrs. J. L. Hoye, Publicity Chairman 


Nodoway (Maryville, Mo.). Nodoway Chapter 7 
of D.A.R., Maryville, Missouri is proud of the 
record of its local High School students, in recent 
years, in the D.A.R. Good Citizenship contests. 

Seven times in the past nine years, Professor 
Zeddy Pfost, history instructor in the local high 
school, has coached winners in the state Good — 
Citizen contests. * 

This year’s first place winner was Miss Barbara 
Cowen, who was introduced at the Missouri State 
Convention, in February, and presented a $100 
savings bond and the State’s Good Citizenship 
pin, from the National D.A.R. Society. 

Previous first place winners from Maryville © 
were the Misses Marilyn Lamar and Carolyn — 
Curfman. 

Three other times, the school’s entrant has 
placed second in the state’s event. These girls — 
were Dorothy Whaley, Ellen Walk and Mary 
Henggler. A third place winner was the late 
Miss Betty Jo Kokesh. 

Mrs. Allie Jean Stinson, a former Chapter 


Regent, has served as the Chapter Chairman of — 


Good Citizenship Committee for the past fifteen 
years. Much of the credit for the success of 
these contests has been due to her deep interest 
and devotion to this worthy project. 
The Chapter is also very proud of Professor 
Pfost’s keen interest in this subject and in his 
students and his untiring efforts in coaching these 
students in this worthwhile contest. We feel that 
his teaching 
citizenship. 
Mrs. Ruth Souter Price, Magazine Chairman 


General William Carroll (Oak Grove, La.). — Pear 


May 10th proclaimed “Bienville Day” by Mayor 
D. B. Fiske at the request of the D.A.R. On this 
day General William Carroll Chapter, D.A.R. 


paid tribute to the colonizer and first Governor _ 


of Louisiana “Jean Baptise le Moyne de Bien- 
ville” by placing a historical marker at “Lane’s 


Iowa), annually 


The awards, 
made at eighth grade graduation, were won in 


is truly bearing good fruits in _ 


OF 


- Ferry” near the Bayou Macon Bridge in West 
Carroll Parish. In 1700 Bienville crossed here 
en route to the Ouachita. 

_ Celebration began with a parade, led by the 
_ D.A.R. Color Bearers, Rachael Millikin and Donna 
Gail Pulley followed by the D.A.R. Float—the 
theme being “Home, Country, and a Nation 
Under God.” Appearing on the Float in Colonial 
Costumes are Mrs. E, D. Herr, and daughter 
_ Francis Dean. Mrs. Herr is seated at the spinning 
_ wheel clasping her Bible, while Francis Dean 
_ rocks the cradle. Also in the parade were the 


color guards of the American Legion, V.F.W., 
American Legion Auxiliary and the V.F.W. 
eeliee. The Boy Scouts and Cub Scouts 
marched with their colors. Music was by the 
— Oak Grove High School Band directed by Ray- 
mond E, Ragsdale. 
Distinguished guests, and guest speaker Dr. 
Yvonne Phillips, were introduced by the Program 
Chairman, Mrs. T. N. Pulley, Jr. Dedication 
Program: Invocation by the Rev. E. L. Tatum; 
Bugle Call and Advance of Colors: V.F.W., Boy 
Scouts, and D.A.R. Color Bearers, Pledge to the 
Flag: Mrs. S. A. Holt; American’s Creed: Mrs. 
R. S. Millikin; History of “Lane’s Ferry” Mrs. 
C. H. Neely and Mrs. T. N. Pulley, Jr. Miss 
Annie Lou Murphy, representing the Louisiana 
State Department of Commerce and _ Industry, 
yresented the marker to Louisiana State Regent, 
Mrs. W. E. Hicks, who gave it to Mrs. Mildred 
C. Franklin, Regent of General William Carroll 
Chapter for dedication. The Chaplain, Mrs. B. S. 
McCasland, gave the response. Mrs. Mary B. 
Thompson unveiled the marker and Judge J. 
Sims accepted the marker for the citizens of 
West Carroll Parish. The benediction by Mrs. 
B. S. McCasland was followed by the Retiring 
of Colors. 
The climax of the day was the “Bienville Day 
Tea” held in the Recreation Room of the First 
Methodist Church honoring Mrs. E. Hicks, 
Dr. Yvonne Phillips and Miss Annie Lou Murphy. 
Thelma Downing (Mrs. T. N., Jr.) Pulley 
Press Chairman 


New Boston (New Boston, N. H.). On Tues- 
day, October 4, New Boston Chapter fulfilled a 
long-standing desire—marking Goffstown’s “Indian 
Rock” with a bronze plaque, dedicating it, and 
3 offering it to the town for its care and preserva- 
tion. 

Miss Bertha Marden, Regent, welcomed the 
many honored guests, dignitaries and members to 
the ceremony, then introduced Maurice Blaisdell, 
local historian, long interested in our project, 

who told of legends connected with the big 


ee 
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boulder, probably originally located beside the 
nearby brook. A grooved arrow now scarcely 
discernible pointed the trail from Amoskeag 
Falls on the Merrimack River, place of good 
fishing, to Gorham Pond, several miles distant. 
Repeatedly the Rock was almost lost amid rubble 
and underbrush as highway crews rolled it down 
the embankment—each time to be hauled back 
onto the roadside by citizens who hoped con- 
tinually that someone, sometime, would perma- 
nently preserve the ancient landmark as part of 
our country’s heritage from its real “first settlers.” 

Mrs. Shirlie Parker introduced George Calvin 
Carter of Manchester, recognized leading authority 
on Indians of New England, who spoke on “Pas- 
saconaway and the Piscataquog Indians,” stressing 
their friendly characteristics and help to early 
white settlers, which enabled them to survive 
almost unbearable first winters here. He heartily 
commended the D.A.R. on its work of marking 
and preserving historic sites. 

James George, Selectman of Goffstown, accepted 
the marker in behalf of the town. 

Mrs. Verna Bartlett, Chaplain, offered prayers 
of dedication. 

Tea was served at the Regent’s home following 
the ceremony. 

Committee in charge of Dedicatory arrange- 
ments were Mrs. Parker, Mrs. Priscilla Killam, 
Mrs. Dallas Prugh, Mrs. Vera Webster, and the 
Regent. 


Manchester Union Leader 

Officers and dignitaries of the D. A. R. gather to dedi- 
cate the bronze marker on the rock that in an earlier 
time pointed the way from Amoskeag Falls to Gorham 
Pond, called Indian Trail. Left to right are: Miss 
Bertha Marden, Regent of New Boston Chapter; Mrs. E. 
Byron Bartlett, Chaplain; Miss Lauretta Sawtelle, State 
Chairman of Approved Schools; Mrs. John Pulsifer of 
Asquamchumauke Chapter; Mrs. Harry Smith, State His- 
torian, and Mrs, David Anderson, Past State Regent and 
former Vice President General. George C. Carter, Maurice 
Blaisdell and James George stand at the right of the Trail 
Marker. 


To create further interest our Chapter is plan- 
ning a turn-out around the former Trail Marker 
so that travelers in our beautiful state may stop 
at the site, read the plaque and appreciate its 
significance in American history. 

Dallas W. Prugh, Secretary 


Astoria (Astoria, Oregon) Chapter, with Miss 
Isabel Willsie, Regent, marked the site of the 
first postoffice, erected west of the Rockies in 
1847. This was marked on August 25th during 
the Sesquicentennial celebration of the Lewis 
and Clark Expedition at Astoria, Oregon. The 
Honorable Walter Norblad, Member of the 
House of Representatives, was the speaker of the 
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Albert H. 
H. Elson, 83-year- 
Chief Coboway, 


Pictured at the ceremony are Mrs. 
Powers, State Regent; Mrs. J. 
old granddaughter of Clatsop, 
who befriended Lewis and Clark; 
17-year-old high school girl from Laramie, 
Wyoming, great grandniece of Sacajawea; Wil- 
liam Clark of St. Louis, Missouri, great great 
grandson of Clark, and Meriwether Lewis, 19- 
year-old great great grandnephew of the explorer 
from Tacoma, Washington. 

Mrs. Albert H. Powers, 


Lydia Large, 


State Regent 


Kan Yuk sa (Jacksonville, Fla.). Highlight- 
ing the season for Kan Yuk sa Chapter was the 
Fifth Birthday Celebration held at the October 
meeting. The program chairman, Mrs. Lillyan 
Nelson Hilty, presented an interesting skit with 
members of the Chapter taking part. 

The skit “All About Us” was written by 
Mrs. Roy E. Booth of Larchmont Chapter, New 
York and adapted for Kan Yuk sa’s use by Mrs. 
Hilty. It was an informative way of learning 
about the work of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

The Regent, Mrs. Edith Blanton Morgan, pre- 
sided at the meeting and reported on the Dis- 
trict I meeting at which Kan Yuk sa Chapter 
won the prize for attendance. The prize was 
presented by Mrs. H. B. Philips, District Director, 
and our own Organizing Regent. 

The surprise of the evening was the singing of 
our own Chapter song “Kan Yuk sa.” The words 
were written by our American Music Chairman, 


Mrs. J. G. LaBorde and sung to the music of 
“Amici.” Mrs. La Borde accompanied us on the 


piano. 

We really felt five years old when the hostess, 
Mrs. John E. Graham, and her co-hostesses, Mrs. 
Oliver Ramspott and Mrs. W. Q. Adams, brought 
out the birthday cake with five gleaming candles. 
Mrs. Philips blew out the candles while we all 
made a wish. Mrs. Morgan presided at the tea 
service. Then we all sang “Happy Birthday to 

It was a wonderful birthday and we are looking 
forward to the next five years. 

Wilna J. (Mrs. Archie W.) Budd 


Publicity Chairman 


(Richmond, Va.). Ever since 
January 16, 1947, when Mrs. Donald N. Frazier 
organized this club, it has been a strong force 
for promoting work of the National and State 
organizations and an instrument for developing 
a closer, more harmonious spirit among the 
vicinity chapters. Take a peep at 1955 activities. 

January-March—Home of hostess, Mrs. George 

Ritchie, Regent of Nathaniel Bacon Chapter. 
She presented a new gavel to Mrs. John W. An- 
derson, President, as she herself became Chap- 


Regents’ Club 


lain; Mesdames Clyde T. Earnest, Vice President; ps 
William H. Grieg, Recording Secretary; George © 
R. Williamson, Treasurer; William H. Knowles, | 
Corresponding Secretary; and L. Harvey Poe, 


Historian. An evening of Music and Movies with 

William Byrd Chapter, Mrs. Knowles, Regent. | ‘4 
Transportation to State Conference, Natural 
Bridge. 


April-August—Jefferson Hotel, hostess, Mrs. 
Anderson, Regent of Bermuda Hundred Chapter. 
An invitation from that Chapter to hear “Our 


Musical Heritage” rendered by a group of local — 
musicians. From Old Dominion, Virginia’s oldest 


Chapter, an invitation to hear Judge J. M. Bazile 

review his History of Hanover County—Mrs. Poe, 
Regent, was hostess. Observances of Flag Day 
and the Fourth. As a Club-Project, mailed charts 
n “Patriotic Education” to all Division Superin- 


of Mrs, 


tendents of Virginia schools. Death 
Grieg, Regent of Chancellor Wythe Chapter. 


Mrs. J. W 


Phillips 
place reat on Washingtor 


(left) 


and Mrs. John W. Anderson 
Monument during public 


Richmond, Va. 


September-October—Home of Mrs. W. F. Bev- 
erly; co-hostess, Mrs. Williamson, Regent of 
Henricopolis Chapter. Plans for Constitution 
Week, varied and impressive—a program at 
“Montpelier,” a broadcast, an editorial, a tree- 
planting, several chapter speakers—one at an 
open meeting, John Marshall Hotel. Mayor 
Bryan’s endorsement secured and a framed copy 
of the Constitution given him. Club invited to 
John Marshall Pageant and Bar Association 
Dinner at which the Chief Justice was honored 
with the re-enactment of the Burr trial. We 
were hostess to the October State Board, Mrs, — 
Earnest, Regent of Commonwealth Chapter, wel- 
comed us to their dedication of grave —— 
of deceased members. 

November-December—Home of co-hostess, Mrs. _ 
W. H. Knowles, hostesses: Mesdames A. V. Shea, © 
W. H. Bass. Made plans for the new year. Heard 
Chapter speakers: Senator Mills, “National De- 


Flag Day emonies on Capitol Square, 


fense’-—Commonwealth and Fred O. Wygall, 
“Patriotic Education”—Henricopolis. And now 
we wish— 


A successful 1956 to all of you from the 
Regents’ Club of Richmond. 
Mrs. J. W. Phillips, Publicity Chairman 


General Richard Gridley (Glendale, Calif.). e 
This Chapter had the honor of having as a mem- 
ber the California mother with the most D.A.R. 
daughters. Mrs. Henry A. Babcock and _ her 
daughters Misses Virginia and Susan Babcock 
and Mmes. Barbara Barton and George H. 
meee, Jr, are members of General Richard | 
Gridley Chapter while Mrs. Charles Lee Smith 
belongs to an Oklahoma Chapter. All five 


> 
ott 
| 


daughters are graduates of Hoover High School 
in Glendale and two of Mrs, Barton’s young 
daughters, Sharon and Nancy, are members of 
General Samuel Meredith Society, C.A.R. 
Solomon Wright, soldier of the Revolution, can 
well be proud of his descendants. Miss Virginia 
Babcock and Mrs, Smith served as WAC’s during 
World War II, continuing the heritage of Solomon 
Wright, while Mrs. Babcock has devoted many 
hours to Red Cross and Travelers’ Aid Work. 

This Chapter, organized in 1913, still has two 
active charter members: Mrs. C. W. Houston 
and Mrs. T. W. Preston, and last spring honored 
its two fifty-year members: Mrs. G. A. Gallagher 
and Mrs. Walter L. Lyman. 


Presentation of citation, “California D. A. R. Mother’’ to 
Mrs. Henry A. Babcock by Mrs. Harry W. Schutz, Chap- 
ter Registrar, with Barbara Barton and Sharon Barton at 
left and right ends. 


We annually give two Good Citizenship medals 
to outstanding girl seniors, and to the outstanding 
ROTC boy in each high school. Last year, for 
the first time we sponsored history essays in 
junior high schools (which we will continue.) 

General Richard Gridley Chapter and General 
Samuel Meredith Society will continue to work 
together to carry out this year’s national program 
theme, “Protect America’s Future Through Pa- 
triotic Education.” 

Alice H. (Mrs. John L.) Quinn 


Press Chairman 


Missouri Pioneers (Salisbury, Mo.). Meetings 
are opened with prayer, the Pledge of Allegiance 
to the Flag and American’s Creed. Five minutes 
are given to National Defense. The President 
General’s Message and State Regent’s News Letter 
are read. 

Membership last September was thirteen, which 
is now increased to twenty-one. 

Last November’s meeting was a guest day 
devoted to American music. Our Conservation 
Agent showed two films, “The Heritage We 
Guard” and “Bob White Quail Through the 
Years.” A donation was sent to Bacone Indian 
College. 

Mrs. John F. Baber, State Regent, paid her 
official visit in December. The program was 
“Christmas in Other Lands,” interspersed with 
Christmas music recordings, following a turkey 
dinner. A donation was given to the Museum 
Art Fund and Investment Trust Fund, also for 
the Missouri Room in Constitution Hall. 

Washington’s birthday was observed with a 
luncheon and the showing of the film “Phila- 
delphia” and “Valley Forge.” Two Chariton 
County Good Citizen girls were guests in March 
to a supper and the film “Rosalie.” i 
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The Chapter won the cash prize in the North- 
east District for having the greatest number per 
capita basis, attending District meeting; also 
cash prize and award for the greatest percent net 
increase in membership. 

American History Awards and Good Citizen- 
ship pins were awarded during commencement. 
One paper, “American Indian Music” was pre- 
pared and sent to the Filing and Lending Bureau. 

Constitution Week observance consisted of a 
display of flags by business houses; a proclama- 
tion issued by the Mayor and a patriotic window 
display. 

This October found several members attending 
the 65th birthday party honoring the founding 
of the National Society, Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, at the Old Tavern at Arrow 
Rock, Mo. and also the Northeast meeting held 
in Louisiana, Mo. 

Mrs. Inez B. Minor, Regent 


Susan Carrington Clarke (Meriden, Conn.) 
celebrated its 60th birthday on September 30th 
with a luncheon and appropriate program at the 
Center Congregational Church. 

On October 1, 1895, the Chapter was formally 
organized although no name was chosen at that 
time. Guiding light in the forming of the local 
Chapter, the second of two in Meriden was Susan 
Carrington Clarke of Middletown, Conn., then 
State Regent. At her death later that month the 
Chapter voted to call itself the Susan Carrington 
Clarke Chapter. When the charter came from 
Washington it was framed in wood from the 
famed Charter Oak, a gift from Miss Clarke’s 
family and later they presented the Chapter with 
the gavel made of the Charter Oak, which Miss 
Clarke had used in presiding over State meetings. 
The framed charter was on display at our birth- 
day party and was the first time that many of the 
members had ever seen it. The gavel is still 
used at our regular meetings. 

rs. Sherman Johnson, Past Regent and 
Historian prepared and read the highlights of the 
Chapter’s history of the past sixty years. It was a 
history of which we are very proud. 


Charter Members of Susan Carrington Clarke Chapter 
eut 60th birthday cake: Mrs, Frank M. Chapin and Mrs. 
Louis H. Perkins with Mrs. Willard Gay, Regent, and 
Mrs. Charles B. Gilbert, State Vice Regent. 


The two remaining charter members, Mrs. Louis 
H. Perkins and Mrs, Frank Chapin, cut the 
three-tiered cake which was served to over sixty 
of our members and friends. 

Mrs. Willard Gay, Regent, presided over the 
luncheon table and introduced the guests, among 
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whom were our State Vice Regent, Mrs. Charles 
B. Gilbert and Mrs. G. Harold Welsh, Honorary 
State Regent. Our guest speaker was Dr. Albert 
Van Dusen, Historian of the State of Connecticut. 

Adding to its notable achievements of the past, 
our Chapter has been on the Gold Honor Roll 
for the past two years. Our latest accomplishment 
has been contributing over $500.00 by our mem- 
bers to the American Red Cross for flood relief 
in New England. 

Marion R. Gay, Regent 


Valley Forge (Norristown, Penna.). In com- 
memoration of the 168th anniversary of the sign- 
ing of the Constitution of the United States of 
America, the Valley Forge Chapter, under the 
leadership of Mrs. Percy P. Teal, Regent, enlisted 
the aid of the churches, schools and civic or- 
ganizations to instill better understanding of the 
provisions and principles which it contains. 


Through the cooperation of the Norristown 


Times-Herald the above picture was _ printed; 
showing the Burgess William A. March, seated, 
signing the proclamation announcing the observ- 
ance of Constitution Week. Witnessing the sign- 
ing, which took place in the Burgess’ City Hall 
office, are, at right: Mrs. Percy P. Teal, Regent 
of Valley Forge Chapter, and from left: the 
Rev. Chester M. Williams, president of the Norris- 


town Council of Churches; Rabbi Harold M. 
Kamsler, of the Jewish Community Center; and 
the Rev. Charles L. McCarron, pastor of St. 


Patrick’s Church. 
Olive B. (Mrs. Charles D.) Dorworth 
Chairman Press Relations 


Gaviota (Long Beach, Calif.) met in the Long 
Beach Art Center for their opening meeting of 
the year. Mrs. Rupert McCook, Regent, con- 
ducted the meeting. 

The theme for this meeting was “Protect 
America Through Patriotic Education.” Mrs. 
Charles L. Carpenter introduced Dr, Ryland R. 
Madison, Social Science instructor at Long Beach 
State College, who gave an excellent talk on this 
subject. Dr. Madison said that “Patriotism is a 
love of country and Patriotic Education is any 
yrocess where an individual acquires a love of 
his country.” He feels that family ties are not 
as strong as in the past so it puts more responsi- 
bility on the schools. 

. Don Pratt, accompanied by Mrs. Ruth Nichol, 
played a patriotic medley and a hymn on his 
cornet. 

Mrs. H. P. Dunlop, Chaplain, gave the _in- 
spirational message. She also reported on the 
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Southern Council Daughters of the American 
Revolution meeting held at the Yacht Club in 
Newport Beach. 

Mrs. V. W. Sylvester presented year books 
dating back to 1908 to the Chapter. 

Mrs. Fred C. Murphey gave a report on the 
President General’s message. Mrs. E. J. Weller 
brought news of the activities of the Eliza Donner 
Houghton Society Children of the American 
Revolution and Mrs. Harry Traffert gave a five- 
minute report on National Defense. 

Guests for the afternoon were Mmes. Sidney 
Elliott, Eleanor L. Knittle, James F. McManus, 
Ethel W. Lotspeich, Harry C. Bowen, Reid 
Noland, Arthur B, Scott. 

Mrs. H. L. Harris, Chairman for the tea hour, 
chose red gladioli, white daisies and blue ribbon, 
in a very artistic arrangement. Assisting during 
the tea hour were Mmes. Guy Short, Edwin 
Bracht, A. H. Lyon, J. T. Bogle, C. V. Benson, 
B. G. Clark, R. B. Montgomery, A. W. Vasey, 
Elizabeth M. Tracy, C. M. Tate, V. W. Sylvester, 
A. F. Bonzer, E. O. Anderson, J. E. Brockman. 

Mrs, D. LeRoy Leatart, Press Chairman 


Bartow (Bartow, Fla.) celebrated its 25th 
anniversary at the Masonic Temple Saturday 
night, September 17th, with Miss Louise Oates, 
the Regent, presiding. 

Among the honored guests present were Mrs. 
Nell H. Leifeste of Coral Gables, who was 
Organizing Regent; Honorary State Regent, Mrs. 
David M. Wright; Mrs. E. E. Adams, State Vice 
Regent; Mrs. Herberta Leonardi, Honorary State 
Regent and State Parliamentarian. 


Bartow 25th anniversary. (from left) Mrs. David M. 
Wright, Mrs. Nell H. Leifeste, Mrs. Roy H. Taylor, Mrs. 
Ruth Cannon Wilson, Miss Louise Oates, Mrs. F. O. 
Sargent. 


Charter members now living are: Miss Lillian 
Rosa Carpenter, Mrs. Virginia Holland Galle- 
more, Mrs. Dorothy Waldo Hargrove, Mrs. Nell 
Hathcock Leifeste, Mrs. Clio Walker Metcalfe, 
Mrs. Lila Campbell Taylor, Mrs. Almira Wright 
Walker, Mrs. Ruth Cannon Wilson, Mrs. Hattie 
E. Blood Windham, Mrs. Edith Hughitt Wright. 

Mrs. Leifeste made the principal address in 
which she urged that we hold the standards 
of the Constitution high. We presented her with 
a silver plate. Mrs. Wright reviewed the high- 
lights of the past 25 years, bringing out the 
facts that the past eleven Regents are still very 
active in our Chapter. The Student Loan Fund 
and contributions to our Approved Schools have 
been our outstanding projects. 

Roy H. Taylor, Treasurer 
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Martin Severance and Pasadena (Pasadena, 
Calif.) cooperated in urging special recognition 
of the Constitution during the week of Septem- 
ber 17-23. 


Miss Margaret C. Wilkins, left, Regent of 
Pasadena Chapter; Mrs. Carl Allen Spray, Regent 
of Martin Severance Chapter; and Mayor Warren 
Dorn are shown on the steps of the Pasadena 
City Hall displaying a copy of the Constitution 
of the United States. The Mayor signed the 
proclamation which recognized “Constitution 
Week” in Pasadena. 

The celebration was instigated by the two 
Pasadena Chapters of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution and several copies of the 
Constitution were distributed. The Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Dr. Stuart F. McComb, and 
the Pasadena Chamber of Commerce and Civic 
Association joined in calling attention to the 
importance of the observance. 

Edna C. (Mrs. Verne S.) Myers 
Press Chairman 


Maricopa (Phoenix, Ariz.). The Chapter is 
proud to write of their oldest member, Mrs. 
Harriet Du Bois Vickers. Mrs. Vickers was born 
near Franklin, Ohio, January 29, 1852. Her 
D.A.R. work began when she joined this Chapter 
October 5, 1904 as a Life Member, and became 
Regent in 1905. 


Mrs. Harr Du Bois Vickers, eldest member of the 
Maricopa Chapter. 


The first Chapter Silver Tea was held in her 
home in February 1950 and her first Committee 
work was that of serving on the Arizona Museum, 
founded by the Maricopa Chapter, and formally 
opened on December 15, 1927. 


m 
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Mrs. Vickers served as Arizona State Regent, 
1911-1913 and during that time assistance was 
given to establishing playgrounds, plus making 
copies of the Flag Code which were placed in 
schools. Our Ocean to Ocean Highway became a 
reality as she served as a member of the Arizona 
Good Roads group. 

Today our Mrs. Vickers does her own work 
from a wheel chair. Her health is good and her 
mind clear. She is the feminine of the “grand 
old man” of the Arizona D.A.R.—Beloved Aunt 
Hattie. 

Eleanor C, Baker 
Advertising Chairman 


Samuel Adams (Methuen, Mass.). In re- 
sponse to President Eisenhower's request that 
citizens commemorate Constitution Week, Samuel 
Adams Chapter held a Constitution Day Garden 
Party, September 16th, at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Ralph H. Hill, Andover, Mass. 

An antique copy of the Constitution, flanked 
by the American and Chapter flags, was promi- 
nently displayed and guests and members had an 
opportunity to refresh their memories by rereading 
this great document. At the front gate each 
person attending was given a small silk Ameri- 
can Flag and a copy of the D.A.R. pamphlet 
“Know Your Rights Under Your Constitution.” 


The Regent, Mrs. Edward V. Reed and Recording Secre 
tary, Mrs. William H. Keller, greeting guests at the Con- 
stitution Day Garden Party. 


Guests were greeted by hostesses in authentic 
colonial costumes, some of them heirlooms in the 
families of members. Inside the colonial home 
were exhibits of antique dolls, teapots, goblets, 
trivets, heraldry and many primitive articles dat- 
ing from Revolutionary days. In addition to the 
exhibits a bakery and white elephant sale was 
held by the Ways and Means Committee. During 
the afternoon, refreshments were served by 
colonial ladies in the garden. The public was 
invited and the whole afternoon and all that it 
represented received a great deal of enthusiastic 
support from Chapter members, guests and the 
local newspapers. 

On Saturday, September 24th, the Chapter 
sponsored a special commemorative broadcast 
over radio station WCC™M, of Lawrence, Mass. 
Participating in the discussion of “Our Constitu- 
tion” were three Chapter members. Mrs. W. 
Maxwell Hasting, Jr., National Defense Chair- 
man; Mrs. Edward V. Reed, Regent; and Mrs. 
William H. Keller, Recording Secretary and 
State Vice Chairman of Radio and Television 


who also prepared the fifteen minute discussion. 
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A transcription was sent to the D.A.R. radio 
library at National Headquarters. 
Mrs. Edward V. Reed, Regent 


Port Washington (Port Washington, Wis.). 
The remaining Covered Bridge in Wisconsin 
which spans Cedar Creek, a bit north of the 
junction of highways 163 and 60, three miles out 
of Cedarsburg, was marked on October 1, 1955 
by the Chapter with appropriate dedicatory 
ceremonies led by Mrs. Carl Gerold, Chapter 
Regent. 


The Old Covered Bridge, built 1876. Port Washington 
Chapter places bronze marker October 1, 1955. 


This Covered Bridge, built in 1876 was a 
dream come true for the early settler-farmers of 
the vicinity who threatened to leave the region 
when year after year the spring rains washed 
away the make-shift bridges which spanned the 
creek. The original structure was built as one 
span 120 feet long but in 1927 a center abut- 
ment was placed to carry the heavier traffic of 
automobiles and trucks. 

The construction was of a certain pine found 
near Baraboo, Wisconsin with the type of con- 
struction known as a whipple truss with inter- 
lacing 3 x 10 inch planks all held together by 
2-inch hardwood pins and floored with 3-inch 
planking. Some engineers dispute this and call 
it an example of lattice truss construction, now 
very rare. 

The petition for the building of the bridge is 
still in the possession of William Mintzlaff of 
Saukville. The Ozaukee County Board has voted 
to forever preserve this structure and has turned 
it over to the Highway Department and Rural 
Planning Committee for maintenance as a historic 
monument. 

“As we dedicate this bridge today with a 
marker, let us not only see this as a Covered 
Bridge built years ago, but let us also keep in 
memory those sturdy pioneers who, through 
patience and fortitude, finally overcame the ele- 
ments and built this Covered Bridge which will 
endure for many years to come, and ever remain 
a historic site in Wisconsin,” are the concluding 
remarks of the history prepared by Mrs. Munster. 

Mrs. Julia Blake Munster, Historian 


Mountain Trail (Harlan, Ky.) Chapter met in 
regular session February Ist at the Lewallen 
Hotel. Thirty-two members and seven guests 
-attended the luncheon which was followed by a 
short business meeting. At this time delegates 
and alternates were elected to the National and 
State conventions. 

An interesting scrap book prepared by Mrs, 


W. H. Noel and showing all the Mountain Trail 
activities for 1954, was on display. A_ piano 
concert by Nathaniel Patch, head of the piano 
department at the University of Kentucky, was 
announced by Mrs. James Welch for April 4th, 
which concert will be sponsored by the D.A.R. 

Sue Yarbrough Smith’s dancing class gave a 
lovely Colonial ballet as the first number of the 
afternoon's entertainment. This was followed by 
a patriotic program presented by Mrs. Ray Rice, 
National Defense Chairman. “Six Glorious 
Women of History” was the title of a_playlet 
narrated by Mrs. Rice, with suitable music used 
throughout. 

Mrs, Julian Avent as Martha Washington, 
entered first. Mrs. Thomas Harp represented 
Abigail Adams; Mrs. Deaton Trent was Dolly 
Madison; Betsy Ross was portrayed by Mrs. 
Bryant Morgan; Mrs. Karl Spillman impersonated 
Molly Pitcher; and Mrs. Benton Cornett was 
Barbara Fritchie. As each entered, appropriately 
attired for her part, a spotlight was turned upon 
her, forming a silhouette against a pink back- 
drop, while Mrs. Rice gave a short sketch of 
her life, showing its influence on early American 
history. After all had entered, they formed a 
lovely tableau on the stage while Eagle Scout 
“Happy” Cawood served as color guard, and all 
members and guests joined in the Pledge of 
Allegiance to the Flag and singing the Star- 
Spangled Banner. 


Mountain Trail Chapter presents historical pageant (from 
left) Mrs. Julian Avent, Mrs. Benton Cornett, Mrs. Deaton 
Trent, Mrs. Thomas Harp, Mrs. Bryant Morgan, Mrs. Karl 
Spillman 


February is known as “American History 
Month” in Kentucky by proclamation of the 
Governor. This patriotic program commemorated 
that event and was an inspiration to all present. 

Mildred Henritze, Publicity Chairman 


Old Boston (Boston, Mass.) observed its forty- 
third birthday on November 3, 1955 at the 
Young Women’s Christian Association with many 
members and guests present. The Regent, Mrs. 
Wesley E. Lindsey, presided. 

The highlight of the evening was the presen- 
tation of an Award of Merit, presented by Mrs. 
Willard F. Richards, Massachusetts State Chair- 
man of National Defense, to Mr. Arthur T. 
Burger, Executive Director of Boys’ Clubs of 
Boston, Inc. In accepting this award, Mr. Burger 
told of his work during the past forty years and 
of the good which has been accomplished in 
overcoming juvenile delinquency through the 

rojects of the three large Boys’ Clubs in the 

oston district. He cited many interesting stories 
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about former Boys’ Club members who are now 
well-known business and professional men. 


Boston Evening Glot 
Mr. Arthur T. Burger, Executive Director of Boys’ Clubs 
of Boston, Inc., receives the Award of Merit from Mrs. 
Wesley E. Lindsey, Old Boston Chapter Regent, (left) and 
Mrs. Willard F. Richards, Massachusetts State Chairman 
of National Defense. 


The Chapter’s new junior member, Miss Eleanor 


Webber, a talented pianist, entertained with 
several classical selections. Mrs. D. Fraser Far- 
well and Mrs. W. Jowett Riley were gracious 
hostesses for the social hour that followed the 
meeting. 

Old Boston is deeply interested in the follow- 
ing projects: contributions for Hillside School 
for Boys in Marlboro, Massachusetts; work with 
the American Indians; distribution of D.A.R. 
Manuals and a clothing collection to be sent 
to an Approved School. The Chapter’s aim is 
to increase its membership and to earn a place 
on the Honor Roll this year. 

Mrs. Mattie E. Webber 


Press Relations Chairman 


Melzingah (Beacon, N. Y.) on November 2, 
1955, celebrated its sixtieth anniversary with a 
meeting held in its newly acquired Chapter 
House, the Madam Brett Homestead, which was 
built in 1709. The house, that will serve as a 
museum for the city of Beacon as well as a 
home for the Chapter, and approximately five 
acres of land which later will be landscaped 
for a park, were purchased by the Chapter for 
$14,000 in December 1954. Redecorating and 
furnishing the house is being undertaken as 
quickly as funds permit. 


Melzingah Chapter Anniversary: “(from left) Mrs. Charles 
D. White, Regent; Past Regents, Mrs. Hal R. West, State 
Director; Mrs. Irving Picard, Mrs. Albert Dumke, Mrs. 
Thomas J. Cunningham; reader, Mrs. J. Manfred Finkel. 

To date the large hall, a sitting room, library, 
drawing room and dining room are all in good 
order. The latter, now called the Edith Storm 
Coldwell room was decorated and furnished by 
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Mr. Lewis Coldwell in loving memory of his wife. 

In this same house, then known as the Teller 
House, the Chapter was organized on Novem- 
ber 14, 1895 with eleven members. At the an- 
niversary meeting the Chapter welcomed its 
hundredth member. Papers were read which 
reviewed briefly the impressive history of the 
Chapter. 

Mrs. J. Manfred Finkel, appropriately cos- 
tumed, read a most interesting account of the 
first forty years of the Chapter. The paper was 
written twenty years ago by the late Mrs, Frank 
Kendall, a charter member. Mrs. Hal R. West, 
who is a State Director and Chapter Registrar, 
covered the next seventeen years and Mrs. Carl 
Gurnee, Chapter Historian, brought the history 
up to date. That evening, a group of twelve 
members held the first meeting of the newly 
organized evening group, composed of teachers, 
business women and mothers with young children 
who cannot attend the afternoon meetings. 


Louise H. White, Regent 


King’s Mountain (York, S. C.) celebrated the 
175th Anniversary of the Battle of King’s Moun- 
tain on October 7, 1955 at the Amphitheater of 
the Battleground. The Chapters from the sur- 
rounding towns were invited to participate. 


Celebration of 175th anniversary of the Battle of King's 
Mountain. (From left) Mrs. Mason L. Carroll, Program 
Chairman; Mrs. Matthew W. Patrick, State Regent: Mrs. 
James Crowder, District Director; Mrs. Leslie M. Burns, 
Chapter Regent. 


Mrs. Leslie Burns, Regent, extended a welcome 
to the visitors who included many South Carolina 
State Officers. 

Mr. B. F. Moomaw, Superintendent of the 
King’s Mountain National Military Park, extended 
greetings and gave a very interesting report on 
the services rendered at the Park this year. Mrs. 
Matthew W. Patrick, State Regent of South 
Carolina, extended greetings to the Chapter from 
the State Organization and commended the Chap- 
ter on the celebration of the “Turning Point of 
the Revolution.” 

Mrs. Mason L. Carroll, Program Chairman, in- 
troduced the speaker for the day, Mr. J. W. 
Atkins, Editor of the “Gastonia Gazette” of Gas- 
tonia, N. C. Mr. Atkins gave a comprehensive 
summary of the Battle and of the various cele- 
brations that have been held in memory of the 
Battle of King’s Mountain. 

A picnic lunch was enjoyed under the trees at 
the amphitheater by all present. After lunch a 
visit to the museum was enjoyed by the members 
where they were presented with a new brochure, 
designed by the U.S, Government, of the National 
Park at the battleground. 

Carolyn Hurst Burns, (Mrs. Leslie M.), Regent 
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Santa Cruz (Santa Cruz, Calif.). The Santa 
Cruz Chapter, N.S.D.A.R. and the Santa Cruz 
Historical Society dedicated two Dawn Redwood 
Seedlings at the entrance to Harvey West 
Memorial Park on October 8, 1955 to the 
memories of Mrs. Mary Amney Case, who held 
the first school in Santa Cruz in her home 1848 
and 1849, and Mr. Louden Nelson, an ex-slave, 
who helped finance the early public school sys- 
tem to the extent of paying three teachers’ 
salaries for a time. He further showed his 
interest in education, although completely illiter- 
ate himself, by willing his estate to the school 
system. Annually on Memorial Day, his grave, 
not far from this site, is decorated by school 
children of the city. It is maintained as a shrine 
by the Louden Nelson Foundation, a nationwide 
organization of colored people. 

The Dawn Redwood trees were grown from 
seeds brought from China in 1948 by Dr. Ralph 
Cheney of the University of California and given 
to Mr. Donly Gray of Elverta, who gave them to 
the Santa Cruz Chapter. The Dawn Redwood, a 
species considered extinct 200,000,000 years ago, 
is deciduous, thus differing from Sequoia Semper- 
virens, the Coast Redwood of California and 
Oregon. 

Evelyn Brisbane, D.O., Chapter Regent 


Santa Cruz Chapter Dedication: (from left) pointing to 
the Plaque are Mr. Tom Polk Williams, Sr Mayor of 
Santa Cruz; and Dr. Evelyn Brisbane, Regent; Mrs. Emma 
V. Smith, granddaughter of Mrs. Mary Case; Mrs. Lorraine 
Dore, greatgranddaughter of Mrs. Case; Mrs. Katherine Case, 
her mother; Mr. Chylow Brown, Santa Cruz Chairman of 
the Louden Nelson Foundation. 


El Camino Real (Hollywood, Calif.). On Sat- 
urday morning, October 15th, 1955, at the Hotel 
Statler, Los Angeles, El Camino Real Chapter 
of Hollywood, had the honor to present to 
Senator William F. Knowland, senior senator 
from California, the Award of Merit. Accompany- 
ing the Senator was the charming and gracious 
Mrs. Knowland. 

The meeting was opened by the Regent, Mrs. 
James P. Lanehart, with the Pledge of Allegiance 
to the Flag, followed by a very beautiful prayer 
by our State Chaplain, Mrs. Joseph Visnak. 

Mrs. Lawrence Dervin, Chapter Vice Regent, 
then presented the Award of Merit stating that: 
“El Camino Real took great pleasure in present- 
ing the award to Senator Knowland for his fine 
work in upholding the Constitution and his efforts 
to free the prisoners held by Red China.” 

In reply Senator Knowland stated: “We have 
reason to believe there are some 400 unaccounted 
for Americans inside Red China and about 900 
others, many of so called dual citizenship, im- 
prisoned in the Soviet Union and satellite states.” 


He further said that: “I believe the United State: 
can maintain the peace of the world, but only 
from a position of strength. If we, as a nation, 
will use the same courage and common sense that 
motivated the founding fathers, there is no 
domestic problem we cannot solve—no foreign 
foe we need ever fear. 


International News Photo — 
El Camino Real Chapter presents Award of Merit to | 
Senator William F. Knowland with Mrs. James P. Lanehart, 
Regent (at left) and Mrs, Knowland and Mrs. Lawrence 
Dervin, Vice Regent. 


Mrs. Lanehart then presented the guests, in- 
cluding Mrs. Visnak, State Chaplain; Mrs. Arthur 
L. Shellhorn, State National Defense Chairman; 
Mrs. Lucille Derr Fitts, State Chairman Con- 
servation; Mrs. Harry D. LeRoy, State Chairman, — 
D.A.R. Good Citizenship and past Junior Chapter — 
Regent; Mrs. Charles R. Smith, State Program 
Chairman; Mrs. Ernest F, Ahnert, State D.A.R. 
Manuals Chairman; Mrs. William F. Johnson, 
State Vice President, Children American Revolu- | 
tion; Mrs. Phillip W. Clancy, State Vice Chair- 
man, Correct Use of the Flag; Mrs. Andrew Mc- — 
Lean, Regent, Hollywood Chapter; Mrs. Madison 
Mount, Regent, San Gabriel-Alhambra; Mrs. Carl 
A. Spray, Regent, Martin Severance; Mrs. Derr; 
Mrs. George A. Kingman; Mrs, M. J. Troller, 2nd, | 
Vice Regent of the Chaper; Mrs. Theodore A. — 
Kreuger, Chapter Historian; Miss Pauline Glavis; 


Miss Jerry Haskell and Mrs. A. J. McNeill. 
Mrs. James P. Lanehart, Regent 


Tioga Point (Athens, Pa.). At their annual | 
Founder’s Day luncheon, celebrating their fifty. — 
fifth anniversary, held at the Shepard Hills — 
Country Club in Waverly, over eighty women 
enjoyed the talk given by Mrs. Willard M. Rice 
of Philadelphia, the honored guest. 


Founder's D I heon, Tioga Point Chapter: (seated, 
to r.) Mrs. D Cady, Chemung Chapter Regent; Dr. — 
Elsie Murray, Tioga Point Chapter charter member; Mrs. | 
Leslie Sairs, Chapter Regent; Mrs. Willard Rice, guest 
speaker; (Standing, |. to r.) Mrs. Lafayette Button, Wells- 
boro Chapter Regent; Mrs. M. H. McGlenn, Oscohu Chap- 


ter Regent. 
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Mrs. Rice is the eastern Pennsylvania D.A.R. 
Director. Introduced by Mrs. Leslie M. Sairs, 
Chapter Regent, she addressed the group, speak- 
ing of the great women in the history of the 
United States. She included in her talk Molly 
Pitcher, heroine; Betsy Ross, who is now accepted 
and accredited with the making of the first 
American flag; Jane Addams, founder of Hull 
House, Chicago; Susan B. Anthony, early 
suffragette; Anne Lindbergh, famed American 
authoress and Pearl S. Buck, another writer. 

Mrs. Rice pointed out that a woman who at- 
tains lasting fame apparently has to be dead a 
number of years before she actually becomes 
renowned, She told the group that three of the 
four women who have achieved the Nobel awards 
have been women of this country. Following the 
reception and the address by Mrs. Rice, visiting 
Regents and members were introduced by Mrs. 
Sairs. Visiting Regents from surrounding areas 
were Mrs. Dillon Cady, Chemung Chapter; Mrs. 
Lafayette Button, Wellsboro Chapter: Mrs. M. 
H. McGlenn, Oscohu Chapter, and Mrs. Almet 
Case, Carantouan Chapter. Dr. Elsie Murray, 
a charter member of Tioga Chapter, was also 
present. Mrs. Leslie Sairs, Regent of Tioga 
Point Chapter presided and Mrs. Gerald T. Keeney 
of Athens, was hostess for the luncheon. 

Dorothy S. (Mrs. Raymond B.) Arnold 
Corresponding Secretary 


Rubidoux (Riverside, Calif.). On Septem- 
ber 14th, 1955 Rubidoux Chapter, Mrs. Clarence 
T. Worsley, Regent, presiding, placed a marker 
on an early California house which was_pur- 
chased in 1868 from Ramundo Yorba by Fenton 
Mercer Slaughter. After the death of her parents, 
Mrs. Julia Slaughter Fuqua bought the interests 
of heirs and restored and preserved the house as 
a museum filled with relics and furniture of 
early hacienda days. Mrs. Fuqua now 89 years 
old recently realized a dream of many years, that 
of belonging to the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. She and her daughter, Mrs. Louise 
Fuqua Fryer, are members of Rubidoux Chapter. 


Rubidoux Chapter marks early California home of de- 
scendant of Reuben Slaughter, Revolutionary soldier of 
Virginia. Mrs. Clarence T. Worsley, Regent, and Mrs. 
Julia Slaughter Fuqua, restorer of the home. 


Fenton Mercer Slaughter, born 1826 in Cul- 
peper County, Virginia, raised in Missouri, was 
a grandson of Reuben Slaughter who served in 
Bedford County, Virgi:ia Militia during the 
Revolution; Reuben being a son of Francis 
Slaughter, first vestryman of St. Marks Parish, 
1720 

After serving in Mexican War and as engineer on 
Mississippi River steamboats he joined a wagon 
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train to California in 1840 where he engaged in 
mining and engineering. During this period he 
organized and led a party across the Sierras to 
rescue stranded, starving emigrants. By 1854 he 
was established in blacksmithing and sheep rais- 
ing near Los Angeles. In 1860 he married Dolores 
Alvarado in San Gabriel. In 1868 the family 
moved to the Yorba property near Chino and 
engaged in raising thoroughbred horses, cattle 
and sheep and general farming. He was promi- 
nent in County and State Politics, serving in the 
California Legislature, 1870. The Slaughter pur- 
chase was a considerable part of a Spanish Land 
Grant made to the Yorba family in the 1700's. 

Rubidoux Chapter’s past year was most busy 
and successful. We met all National require- 
ments and received the Gold Honor Roll Certifi- 
cate and Ribbon. Also distributed twenty-four 
copies of Constitution Posters to schools and gave 
many school awards. 

Anna Alden Rice (Mrs. J. S.) Bordwell 
Chapter Historian 


Owasco (Auburn, N. Y.). At the October 
meeting, the Owasco Chapter was privileged to 
confer the National D.A.R. Award of Merit on 
a local citizen, the Honorable John Taber, Con- 
gressman from the 36th District. 

The Regent, Mrs. Willard Price, made the 
presentation, citing Mr. Taber’s thirty-odd years 
of patriotic service in the United States Congress 
representing Cayuga County and the Finger 
Lakes District. He expressed his thanks to the 
Chapter for this honor and said, “The D.A.R. has 
always met its responsibilities and helped to 
preserve the liberties of American citizenship.” 

Emma Yawger Shank 
Press Relations Chairman 


have sponsored for Ohio, the proclamation signed 
by Governor Frank J. Lausche, designating the 
week of September 17-23 as Constitution Week, 
“urging all citizens to give special recognition 
and appreciation to the Federal Constitution 
and the advantages of American citizenship.” 
Mrs. Robert E. Beckwith, Chapter Chairman of 
National Defense; Mrs. Clyde A. Washburn. Vice 
Chairman, and Mrs. John H. Pace, Ohio State 
Chairman of National Defense, were responsible 
for procuring this Proclamation. Their picture 
with the Governor appeared September 16 in the 
Columbus Evening Dispatch. Mrs. Howard D. 
Rodee is Regent of Columbus Chapter. 

Mrs. Wm. S. Van Fossen, Historian, is in 
charge of the American history contest spon- 
sored by Columbus Chapter in four schools, 
which was so successful last year. Prizes of 
historical books will again be given to the schools. 

On November 21 the Chapter met at the home 
of Mrs. Frederick Shedd for a National Defense 
meeting under the direction of Mrs. John H. 
Pace. Senator Lowell Fess spoke on “Subversion 
in Schools.” 

An Award of Merit was presented to Mr. Fred 
J. Milligan, Attorney and President of the Frank- 
lin County Historical Society, recognizing his 
leadership of “The Committee for Ohio Schools” 
which restored the teaching of American and 
Ohio history, national, state and local govern- 
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ments and geography in the public schools of 
Ohio. Mr. Milligan is also a member of the Sons 
of the American Revolution. 

A Christmas meeting will be held at the 
home of Mrs. L. E. Turton, December 19 with 
the Approved Schools Committee in charge. 

Columbus Chapter was a gold award Chapter 
last year. 

Mrs. Howard D. Rodee, Regent 


Ann Loucks (Martinez, Calif.). The charter 
city continues its active interest in youth through 
sponsorship of Mount Diablo Society, Children of 
the American Revolution, remembering Indian 
children, Tammassee and Kate Duncan Smith 
Schools, a Junior American Citizens Club, and 
every year the Good Citizens chosen in nearby 
high schools. 

The Christmas party has for years been a 
“joint activity, the mothers and grandmothers re- 
sponsible for the refreshments and the C.A.R. 
the program. Among the grandmothers is Mrs. 
Herbert Vaughn Brooke of Walnut Creek who 
is completing her second year as Senior State 
President. 

Members of the J.A.C. are children in a special 
class geared to those who find school work 
difficult. The teacher-sponsor, a member of Ann 
Loucks, Mrs. Kendric R. French whose work 
with the retarded is winning acclaim in the 
county and has earned her an Award of Merit 
from the Chapter. 

A check to the teacher of a school where the 
Indian children need a “lift” has become annual 
custom. 

Always the February meeting honors the 
memories of Washington and Lincoln by pre- 
senting the Good Citizen pins. For years the 
Chairman has included a copy of the Manual 
for Citizenship with the pin. The mothers of 
the Good Citizens and the schools’ deans of 
girls are invited to the meeting and the special 
luncheon which features cherry pie. 

Mrs. H. L. Drury is the Chapter Regent. 

Mrs. J. C. MceGeehon, Press Chairman 


Alice Whitman (Lewiston, Idaho). On Octo- 
ber 6, 1955, the Alice Whitman Chapter, 
N.S.D.A.R., dedicated a granite marker at a 
public ceremony at Lewiston, Idaho near the 
confluence of the Snake and Clearwater Rivers 
in honor of Captains Meriwether Lewis and 
William Clark who, with their party had camped 
October 10, 1805 on the north bank of Lewis’s 
River as they called the stream, now known as 
the Snake River. 

The granite is a native stone of Idaho and was 
obtained from the Lolo Pass of the Bitter Root 
Mountains over which the expedition traveled 
on its way to the Pacific Ocean. 


Registrar General’s 
Rebinding Fund 
Leonarp D, WALLACE 

Kentucky 

John Marshall, $16. 
Massachusetts 

Olde Redding, $1. 


M ichigan 


This dedication was part of a three-day program 
of the sesquicentennial celebration of the Lewis- 
Clark expedition observed by the two cities of 
Lewiston, Idaho and Clarkston, Washington and 
surrounding communities. 


Mrs. Marcus J. Ws Res 
Lewis and Clark. 


s marker in honor of 


The impressive ceremony included the color 
detail of Lewis-Clark Post No. 13 American 
Legion, a display of the fifteen-star and fifteen- 
stripe flag similar to the one carried by Lewis 
and Clark, prayers by the Chapter Chaplain, 
Mrs. Carrie S. Parker; address of welcome by 
Mrs. H. C. Dickerson, State Corresponding Sec- 
retary; History of the Flag by David Peterson, 
Vice Chairman of the general celebration com- 
mittee; and dedication address given by Mrs. 
Marcus J. Ware, Chapter Regent. 

The stone marker was engraved to read: Lewis 
and Clark stopped on the north bank of Lewis's 
or Snake River, October 10, 1805. Erected 
October 1955 by Alice Whitman Chapter, D.A.R. 

Mrs. Ware unveiled the marker and presented 
it to the City of Lewiston and was accepted by 
Mayor Donald K. Worden. Representatives of 
all the patriotic organizations of both cities were 
present at the dedication which included: Sons 
of the American Revolution, the American 
Legion, the American Legion Auxiliary, United 
Spanish-American War Veterans and Auxiliary, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars and Auxiliary, Forty 
and Eight, Eight and Forty, War Mothers and 
Lewiston and Clarkston Chambers of Commerce. 

Blanche S, (Mrs. Harry W.) Christy 
Chapter Registrar 


Lucinda Hinsdale Stone, $4. 


New York 
Fort Gevege, $4. 


Judge David Campbell, $4. 
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OLUMES have been written during 
the past few years along the lines 
of “how-to-do-it” and “do-it-yourself.” 
Someone has set up a plan of this type 
for almost any project that may come to 
mind. And, chances are, some folks are 
beginning to look for a way not to do-it- 
yourself, 
However, this theory has not been ap- 
plied to D. A. R. to any great extent, 
although it seems to have merit and actu- 
ally is in practice—particularly in the 
_ ranks of Junior Membership. 
_ The first step in approaching a “do-it- 
yourself” program is to be able to see 
what needs to be done. Next, you must 
determine how do carry out the project. 
And, finally—the hardest part of all— 
you must get to work and see the under- 
taking through to completion. 
Just how does this apply to the Juniors? 
One state recently supplied a very good 
illustration. 
Like Juniors in many other western 
states, the Nebraska Juniors at times felt 
they were far removed from some of the 
D. A. R. activity which could be “per- 
sonalized” or made vitally interesting to 
young women. The Approved Schools, for 
example, are almost all located in the east. 
4a these Juniors had heard of groups of 
Juniors in other states taking trips to visit 
the schools. After thinking about this they 
decided that, even though a trip east was 
not possible at present, they could travel 
to one of the Indian Schools. And they 
did. 
One Saturday at 6 a.m., 21 Juniors 
- started out by chartered bus, heading for 
_ Springfield, South Dakota, and St. Mary’s 
_ School for Indian Girls. After a five-hour 
trip, they arrived at the school and were 
reeted by Kenyon Cull, headmaster, who 
howed them around the school. 
The building, which was built in 1873, 
was clean and freshly painted, but the 
Juniors were most impressed by the poverty 


Do-It-Yourself 


By Miss Louise J. 
National Chairman, Junior Membership Committee 


(GRUBER 


and the lack of many essentials. No money 
is spent on costly repairs because the 
building will have to be replaced. 

The Juniors also learned that many of 
the 48 girls, who are students in grades 
7 to 12, arrive at St. Mary’s with few 
clothes other than those they are wearing. 
The school is short of beds, pillows and 
miscellaneous bedding—just a few of the 
needs the Nebraska girls saw. 

After returning home the “do-it-yourself” 
plan gained momentum. An Indian girl 
was “adopted” by the Nebraska Junior 
Membership Committee and her tuition 
will be paid and clothing supplied. In 
addition, the Juniors in one chapter sent 
50 bath towels and washcloths at Christ- 
mas to replace the worn ones they had 
noticed in the shower rooms. 

The Juniors in this state have indeed 
gained a great deal from their venture. 
Their knowledge about an important phase 
of D. A. R. work has widened, they have 
a new feeling of responsibility and per- 
sonal interest, and, far from least, they 
developed a closer friendship and _ spirit 
of cooperation among themselves. 

This is one more example, and an ex- 
cellent one, of what the Juniors are ac- 
complishing with a bit of thought, planning 
and follow-through. Talk over some ideas 
in your own committee, then 


DO-IT-YOURSELF! 


How Is Your Stationery Supply 


Just a reminder that the Juniors in your 
state are selling stationery for the benefit 
of the Helen Pouch Scholarship Fund— 
the national project of the Junior Member- 
ship Committee. Why not see a Junior 
next time you need D. A. R. insignia 
notes, place cards or club size paper. 
Scenic stationery is available for some 
states. 

Place your orders with your State 
Chairman of Junior Membership. 


Cooperation in the observance of February as American History Month is 
earnestly requested. State Regents are asked to get the Governors of their 
respective States to issue Proclamations. 
gram featuring American History, in the schools if possible. Ideas used for 
Constitution Week may be adapted for American History Month. ath eoty 
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Each Chapter should have some pro- 
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- BIOGRAPHY OF A REVOLUTIONARY 
SOLDIER: 
JOHN FIFIELD OF FRYEBU RG, MAINE 


By Water L. SHepparp, Jr., M.S. 
John Fifield, ninth child of Benjamin and 


Hannah (Peters) Fifield, was born at Concord, 
N. H., on May 20, 1762. Six years later, his 
oldest sister, Mary, born April 1, 1748, married 
Ezra Carter (intentions February 20, 1768) and 
shortly thereafter went to live at Fryeburg, 
Maine, with the earliest settlers of that town. 
Young John apparently accompanied his sister 
and her husband, for we next find him in 
Fryeburg, where, on February 15, 1781, he en- 
listed in the Continental Army for a period of 
three years. 

In one of his affidavits now filed at the pension 
office, dated June 8, 1836, he says that he had 
been a resident of the State of Maine for 62 
years, from which it would appear that he moved 
to Fryeburg with the Carters about 1774. 

We learn of John’s war service from the records 
of the Bureau of Industrial and Labor Statistics 
of the State of Maine, at Augusta, and from 
the Archives of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. In Augusta are filed affidavits by John 
as to his service (for the purpose of obtaining 
a pension) which indicate that he enlisted on 
February 15, 1781, at Fryeburg, County of York, 
Massachusetts (now Maine), in Captain John 
Lilly's Company, Col. John Crain’s regiment, 
Massachusetts Artillery, and served with that 
company until June 10, 1783, at which time he 
left the army at West Point (hostilities having 
ceased) with an honorable discharge to take 
effect when the treaty of peace should be signed. 

Now that the war was over, John settled down 
to live in Fryeburg. In Parson Fessenden’s diary 
(manuscript preserved in Fryeburg) appears the 
record of his marriage: “John Fifield and Phebe 
Frye, both of Fryeburg, married May 13th, 1790.” 
Phebe was the daughter of Simon Frye by his 


wife Hannah Johnson. Simon Frye subsequently 


became a member of the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives, Senate, and Council, serving 
nearly twenty years. He was Justice of the 
Court of Common Pleas in York County, and 
subsequently Chief Justice of the same court in 
Oxford County. He was the son of Abiel and 
Abigail (Emery) Frye, of Andover, and_ the 
nephew of Major General Joseph Frye, to whom 
the township was granted and after whom it 
was named. 

Hannah Johnson, wife of Simon Frye, was 
born July 25, 1739, the daughter of John and 
Lydia (Osgood) Johnson, of Andover. Her an- 
cestry will be found in the “Johnson Genealogy” 
by W. W. Johnson, the “Osgood Genealogy” by 
'ra Osgood, the Andover Records, and the History 
of Andover. 

To return to John Fifield, further researches 
in Parson Fessenden’s notes show that neither 
John nor his bride had been baptized, since 
Parson Fessenden performed that _ service: 
“March 4th, 1792 John and Phebe Fifield were 
baptised, March 18th, 1792, their son Jonathan.” 
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Department 


John first appears on the tax 1784, 
That year he was taxed £1 10s. 0. and a poll 
tax of 10s, 0. (see the manuscript tax record in 
the basement of the Registry of Deeds, Frye- 
burg). 

From the Register of Deeds we find that there 
is no record of land held by John Fifield until 
1798. In that year, December 15th, he bought 
from Caleb Swan “all land belonging to me from 
my father, Caleb Swan, deceased, called the 
third and fourth division of one right, or a 
64th part of the township of Fryeburg.” This 
included 62 acres, 5 rods, and another lot of 500 
acres. The deed was signed July 12th, 1800, 
and recorded September 28th, 1802. (Deeds 
book 2, page 235). Again, on October 1, 1800, 
‘Caleb Swan to John Fifield, Gentleman of 
Fryeburg,” for $281, a further parcel of land, 
size not given. (Caleb Swan is called “of Wash- 
ington City, Paymaster General to troups of the 
United States.”) (See book 2, page 238). His 
last recorded purchase is dated October 30th, 
1805, when he bought 2 acres, 143 rods of Jand 
in Fryeburg from Abiel Frye for $14.84, possibly 
for a house lot (see book 1, page 127). 

On June 12, 1794, fourteen of the residents 
of Fryeburg, including John Fifield and_ his 
father-in-law, Simon Frye, signed a petition to 
the Selectmen of Fryeburg stating that “Whereas 
great Inconveniences arise for the want of a 
suitable road to and across saco river, where there 
can be a comfortable fording place for Teams 
and Horses, to pass to & from Col. Webster's & 
Mr. Mills, We the subscribers In- 
habitants of the Town of Fryeburg pray you to 
lay out a drift, or bridled way ******** at 
such place as you shall Judge will best suit the 
publicke Convenience, to pass from the Main 
Road up on the Southerly side of the river to 
the main road on the Northerly side of said 
river, to said Webster’s & Shirley’s Mills.” There 
is nothing to show whether the petition was 
granted. This is one of the few documents known 
that carry signatures of John Fifield. 

In 1818 he applied for and received a small 
soldier’s pension. He also received, at some 
time previous to this date, a government grant of 
land in Ohio. What became of this land is 
unknown. 

On May 22, 1830, he sold some of his land to 
his son William, called “yeoman of Fryeburg 
Addition (now Stow, Me.)” for $200. This land 
was part of his purchase from Caleb Swan (book 
14, page 63). At the same time he sold to his 
son Jonathan, also “yeoman of Fryeburg Addi- 
tion,” for $200, some other parcels of land he 
had bought from Swan. This included two tracts 
both lying in Fryburg Addition (book 14, page 
157). 

William must have gotten into financial 
troubles, for on November 21, 1837, he mortgaged 
his farm to his father for $1000 (book 19, page 
222). Then, on April 24, 1838, William bound 
himself to his “honored father John Fifield for 
$1000, under conditions that his honored father 
John and mother Phebe shall be provided for by 
him or his heirs during their life and shall pay 
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and discharge all their debts” and pay to his 
sisters Phebe and Elizabeth Fifield $50 whenever 
they ask for it and provide them with a home 
until they choose to leave it (recorded same day, 
book 19, page 223). 

In 1835 John Fifield applied for the bonus of 
100 acres of land given to Revolutionary soldiers 
who had served three years. It was refused him. 
He applied again in 1836 and received the grant. 

The last living record of John Fifield that we 
have is his signature to a paper to the clerk 
of the second parish of Fryeburg, reading “We 
the subscribers hereby apply to said parish to 
become members thereof, Fryeburg, March 3, 
1838. 

His death date is given incorrectly as a penciled 
entry in the Town Records, and in the recently 
printed records of the Congregational Church, as 
October 2, 1848. This is the death date appear- 
ing on the tombstone of Phebe, his wife, not the 
death date of John. Her death date is given as 
August 29, 1846, and is also in pencil. John 
Fifield died November 12, 1843. He is buried 
in the old cemetery at Menotomy, two miles out- 
side of Fryeburg, in the same lot as his son 
William, and his father and mother-in-law, Simon 
and Hannah Frye. His stone reads: “John Fifield 
died November 12, 1843, Ae 81 years & 7 mo. 
A soldier of the Revolution. Blessed are the 
dead who die in the Lord.” From the Revolu- 
tionary War land grant petitions we know him 
to have been born in 1762, corroborating the 
birth and tombstone records. Beside him lies 
his wife. Her inscription reads: “Phebe, wife of 
John Fifield, died October 2, 1848, aged 77 years. 
Blessed-are the pure in spirit, for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven.” 


Children 


1. Jonathan Frye Fifield born October 13, 1790. 
2. William Fifield born October 16, 1792, 
baptized January 6, 1793, died June 8, 1793. 
3. Benjamin Fifield born March 27, 1794. 
4. Phebe Fifield born May 22, 1796, unmarried 
1838. 
5. Simon Frye Fifield born September 22, 1798. 
6. Hannah Fifield born December 7. 1800. No 
baptism. Perhaps died at birth. 
7. William Fifield born January 26, 1803. 
8. John Fifield born August 3, 1805, died Janu- 
ary 3, 1809. 
9. George Washington Fifield born Septem- 
ber 10, 1807. 
10. Elizabeth Fessenden Fifield born August 24. 
unmarried _ 1838. Church record 
ae shows “Betsey Fifield married James 
Jewett. left to East Cambridge, Mass. No 
date. Mav be number 10. 
11. Sarah Ann Fifield born June 12, 1814. 


Documents Dealing with John Fifield’s 


Revolutionary Service 


Receipt of John Fifield for soldier's pay, in 
possession of author. 
Fryeburg, 15 March 1781 

I have received of Mess. Amos & Samuel 
Walker, Selectmen of Fryeburg the sum of One 
hundred and Six pounds eight shillings Old cur- 
rency advance pay. 

Recd Pmt 


John Fifield. 
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In records, Town of Fryeburg: 
Fryeburg Feby 28th 1782. 
To Ezekiel Walker 


You are hereby directed 


Town Treasurer or his John Field the 


sum of Fifteen pounds nine shillings and four 
pence old currency toward advance pay and 
mileage money as a soldier for a recruit to the 
Continental Army for the Town of Fryeburg A.D. 
1782 


Jos. Frye, Junior \ 


Selectmen 
of 


Isaac Walker 
Stephen Farrington ) 
Mr. Mirril, Constable, please pay the contents 
of this order to Ezra Carter. 

John Fifield 


* * 


1781 John Fifield to the Town 
of Fryeburg 

March To paid you as per your 

15 receipt £106.8 old cur- 

rency which according 

to the depreciation scale 

is in Silver Money £ 1.8.4.1 

May 10 To paid you as per your” 

receipt £245.13 old cur- 

rency which according 

to the Depreciation Scale 
is in Silver Money 

To his order paid to 

Samuel Walker £35.15 


old currency in silver 


money 9. 

To your order paid to 

Jos. F. Sovan 6. 
1783 To your order paid to 


Capt. Nathan! Hutchins 10.3. 
Feb.25 To paid you as by your 
agents receipt 15.15.9144 
£21.14.10.3 
1784 To own order on the 
March 12 Town Treasurer for the 


sum of 
£76.15.11.0 
Contra. Cr. 
1781 By two years and eight 
1782 months Service in the 


1783 Continental Army as a 
recruit from the Town £ S. D. Q. 
of Fryeburg 76.15.11.0 
A true copy as found in an old book in the 
Registry of Deeds office for the Western District 
Oxford County, Maine. February 20th 1897, 


Eckley Ballard, Register. 
We 


The following are the files from the Maine 
State Land Office, showing the application and 
proof in the land claim of John Fifield of Frye- 
burg, Maine, on account of army service in the 
Revolution. Copy was made by Charles J. House, 
Compiler of Revolutionary records for the State 
of Maine. 

I, John Fifield, of Fryeburg, in the County of 
Oxford and State of Maine, now seventy-three 
years of age, do make the following declaration 
on oath for the purpose of obtaining the hundred 
acres of land, under a Resolve of the Legislature 
of said State. of March last, to wit: In February, 
one thousand seven hundred and eighty-one at 
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said Fryeburg, then in the County of York, 
enlisted as a soldier in the Revolutionary Army 
for three years, and served two years in the 
Massachusetts Regiment of Artillery, Commanded 
by Col. John Crain in Capt. John Lilly's com- 
pany. I then exchanged with and took the place 
of John Robertson who was a member of said 
company and who had enlisted during the war. 
I then served in said company and _ regiment 
until the tenth day of June, seventeen hundred 
and eighty-three, at which time I left the army 
at West Point on furlough, hostilities having 
ceased, with an honorable discharge to take effect 
when peace should be declared. I have never 
received any grant of land money from the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts for the above 
service, nor have I ever authorized any one to 
receive any land or money for me or on account 
of said service. I consider myself entitled to re- 
ceive said two hundred acres of land under the 
Resolve aforesaid, the General Government hav- 
ing recognized me as a soldier of the Revolution 
during the war and given me a certificate as such, 
for eight dollars and thirty three and a_ third 
cents per month, also a lot of public land in 
the State of Ohio many years since. 
John Fifield 
Fryeburg, May 25th, 1835. 
State of Maine 

Oxford ss. May 25th, 1835. Personally appeared 
John Fifield of Fryeburg in said county and made 
oath that the foregoing declaration by him 
signed is wholly true. Before me, 

John S. Barrow, Jus. Peace. 
The following filing appears on the back of the 
above application: “201. Jno. Fifield’s applica- 
tion for land. Rec'd May 28, 1835. Rejected. 
Does not claim to have served three years. See 


Claim No. 111, June 24, 1836,” "i 


John Fifield, of Fryeburg in the County of 
Oxford and State of Maine, aged seventy-four 
years, do upon oath, declare in order to obtain 
the benefit of a Resolve of the Legislature of 
Maine, passed March 24, 1836, entitled a “Re- 
solve additional to a resolve passed March 17, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and _ thirty-five, entitled ‘Resolve in 
favor of certain Officers and Soldiers of the 
Revolutionary War, and the Widows of the 
deceased Officers and Soldiers,” that I enlisted 
on or about the fifteenth February, 1781, in Capt. 
John Lillie’s company of the regiment com- 
manded by Col. John Crain in the Massachusetts 
Line, and served from that time to November 3rd, 
1783. I do further on oath declare that at the 
time of my said enlistment, | was an inhabitant 
of Fryeburg aforesaid, and was on the 17th day 
of March, 1835, have been ever since, and am 
now an inhabitant of the State of Maine, resid- 
ing in Fryeburg aforesaid. where I have resided 
for sixty-two years past. That neither I, nor any 


one claiming under me, has ever received a grant 
of land, or money in lien thereof, either from 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts or from 
the State of Maine for my said services, or any 
other service during the Revolutionary War, and 
that I am justly entitled to the benefit of the 
said Resolve. 


John Fifield 


State of Maine 
Oxford ss. Subscribed and sworn to this eight day 
of June, 1836. Before me, 
Stephen Chase, Jus. of the Peace. 

Know all men by these presents, that I, John 
Fifield, of Fryeburg in the County of Oxford and 
State of Maine, being the same person by whom 
the preceding declaration was made, do hereby 
constitute and appoint Isaiah Warren of Frye- 
burg, Me., my true and lawful Attorney for me 
and in my name, to receive from the Land Agent 
of the State of Maine, such certificate as he may 
issue to me, in virtue of a Resolve of the said 
State, passed March 24th, 1836, entitled a “Re- 
solve additional to a Resolve passed March 17th, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-five, entitled “Resolve in favor 
of certain Officers and Soldiers of the Revolu- 
tionary War, and the Widows of the deceased 
Officers and Soldiers,” to the benefit of which 
resolve I am entitled. And my said Attorney is 
hereby authorized and empowered upon the re- 
ceipt of said certificate, for me in my name, to 
execute such receipt or acknowledgment there- 
fore, as | might, were I personally present. 

Hereby ratifying and confirming whatever my 
Attorney shall do by virtue hereof, Witness my 
hand and seal this eight day of June, A.D, 1836. 

John Fifield (L.S.) 

Signed, sealed and delivered in the presence of : ‘. 

Stephen Chase 

State of Maine be 

Oxford ss. Be it known, that on the eight day 

of June, 1836, before the subscriber, Justice of 

the Peace for said County, personally appeared 

John Fifield above named, and acknowledged 

the foregoing power of attorney by him signed, 
to be his free act and deed. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto sub- 
scribed my name the day and year last above 
mentioned. 

Stephen Chase, Jus, of the Peace. 
The following filing appears on the back of the 
second application: “lll. John Fifield. Res. 
March 24, 1836. Filed June 28, 1836. See re- 
jected claim No. 201. Res. March 17, 1835, Ad- 
mitted & certificate No. 112 is’d Aug’t 3d, 1836. 
Rec'd the same, Isaiah Warren.” 


* 


Commonwealth Massachusetts 

County of Oxford ss. On the thirteenth dav of 
April, A.D. 1818, before me, the subscriber, 
Judge of the Court of Probate in said County, 
and first Associate Justice of the Circuit of 
Common Pleas in the first Eastern Circuit sd. 
Commonwealth, personally appeared John Fifield, 
aged fifty six years, resident of Fryeburg in said 
county, who being by me _ first duly sworn 
according to the law, doth on his oath make 
the following declaration, in order to obtain 
the provisions made by the act of Congress 
entitled an Act to provide for certain persons 
engaged in the land and naval service of the 
United States in the Revolutionary War: that he, 
the said John Fifield served in the Revolutionary 
War as a private soldier in the continental estab- 
lishment against the common enemy about two 
years and nine months that he enlisted in Massa- 
chusetts, in February. A.D. 1781, into the artillery 
company commanded by Capt. John Lilly in 
Col. John Crane’s regt. of artillery in Massa- 
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chusetts Line for three years: afterwards by 
consent of the commanding officer he exchanged 
service with John Robertson who had enlisted 
during the war, and was treated as such: that he 
served in said Corps till the close of the war 
came, when, on the tenth day of June, A.D. 1783, 
he received a furlough and conditional discharge 
at West Point, York State, which discharge was 
not to take effect until the treaty of peace should 
arrive and that discharge is long since lost, 
and that from his reduced circumstances in life 
he stands in need of assistance from his country 
for support. 

Sworn to and declared before me the day and 
year aforesaid. 

Judah Dana, Judge &c. 

I, Judah Dana, Judge as aforesaid, do certify 
that from the foregoing declaration and from 
the testimony of two other credible witnesses, it 
appears to my satisfaction that the said John 
Fifield did serve in the Revolutionary War as 
stated in the preceding declaration against the 
common enemy for the term of nine months 
(error in copying?) on the continental estab- 
lishment, and that from his reduced circum- 
stances in life he stands in need of assistance 
from his Country for support. And I now trans- 
mit the proceedings and testimony taken and 
had before me to the Secretary of the War 
Department pursuant to the directions of the 
aforementioned act of Congress. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and affixed the seal of said Court of Pro- 
bate at Fryeburg, this thirteenth day of July, 


A.D. 1818. 
Judah Dana, Judge &c. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
County of Oxford ss. I, the subscriber, Register 
of the Court of Probate in said county, do, at 
Fryeburg in said County, on Monday the 
thirteenth day of .April, A.D. 1818, certify and 
make known that the Hon. Judah Dana who 
signed the foregoing certificate is Judge of said 
Court of Probate, and first Associate Justice of 
the Circuit Court of Common Pleas in the first 
Eastern Circuit in said Commonwealth: and that 
said instrument is under seal of said Probate 
Court. 
Attest, Timo. Osgood, Reg. of Probate. 
I certify that the foregoing pages are * * * truly 
copied from the originals on file in the Pension 
Office, War Department. And I do further certify 
that it appears from a list of final settlement 
certificates issued by John Pierce Esquire, Pay- 
master General and Commissioner of the army 
accounts for the United States, deposited in said 
office, that John Fifield received three certificates 
as follows: one for $91.60 due the Ist of January, 
1782, one for $100.00 due the Ist of January. 
1783, and one for $20.59 due also the first of 
January, 1783, and all dated 1st March, 1784. 
Ch. Fletcher 
I certify that Charles Fletcher, who is em- 
ployed by the Land Agent of the State of Maine, 
under a resolution of the Legislature of that 
State, approved by the Governor on the 17th 
of March, 1835, to obtain from the pension office 
certain documents, has made as full an examina- 
tion in the case of John Fifield as the books and 
papers of said office will allow according to the 
best of my judgment and belief§ 
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Dated at the Pension office, War Department, 
the 25th July, 1836. 

Geo. W. Crump, 
Acting Commr. of Pensions. 
References :— 

Besides the papers quoted above, from the 
Maine Land Office, and the Archives of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, see the records 
of the towns of Fryeburg and Stow, Me., Con- 
cord, N. H.; gravestones in the graveyard at 
Stow, and at Menotomy, also the big cemetery 
at Fryeburg. See manuscript church records of 
Fryeburg; also the diary of Parson Fessenden, 
also manuscript. Deeds at Recorder’s office at 
Fryeburg. See also “Ancestry and Descendants 
of Thomas S. Evans and Sarah Ann Fifield” by 
Walter L. Sheppard, Jr.—1940, and “Descendants 
of William Fifield” by same author, American 
Genealogist, Vol. 15, p. 218, 16 p. 164, 19 p. 90. 
(John Fifield of this article is No. 205 in this 
genealogy—Am. Gen. Vol 19 p. 97.) 


Queries 


Alexander-Moore—Is the Joseph Alexander, 
son of Theophilus Alexander, b. 3-13-1715 at 
Cecil Co., Md. & w., Catherine Wallace, & the 
Rev. Joseph Alexander, Pastor of Bullock Creek 
Ch., 1774-1801, York, S. C. & has a D.A.R. 
Marker erected on ch. gds., the same person? 
Can any one give inf. re Robert J. Moore, b. 
10-8-1796, b. presum. York, S. C., mar. Elvy 
Clementine Walker. He d. Tate Co., 1-27-1890 
Shall app. def. inf. re both men.—Mrs. Harvey 
Harris, Box 192, Batesville, Miss. 

Crawford - Shilton - Christy - Hill - Jones - 
Landreth—Peter Crawford (1764-Feb. 19, 1842), 
b. Mecklenburg Co., Va.; w. Va. mil. at 16 as 
teamster; in scrim. at Ransour’s Mill, S. C., June 
20, 1780 & Battle of Camden, S. C., Aug. 16, 1780. 
(Pens. Recs.) Enl. 1781 Capt. Richard S. Web- 
ster’s Co. for 5 mos.; at Yorktown siege Oct. 19, 
1781; enl. 1782, Capt. Tho. Foulk’s Co., Major 
Webster’s Regt. for 3 mos. (Pen. Recs. & Fam. 
Bible). Mar. (1) ca. 1782 (Cens. 1790 Va., p. 
33, spelled Crafford). Was his bride Betsie 
Shilton of Louisa Co., Va. & date Apr. 11, 1782? 
(Douglas Reg. p. 22). He was nam. in will 
Wm. Hill, Apr. 26, 1786 to pay bal. of 6 Ibs. 
16 sh. owed for 50 A. land. (Will bk. 2, p. 196, 
M. Co.) Mar. (2), Dec. 29, 1797, Hannah Christy 
(Sept. 10, 1771-July 2, 1858) & md. Rockingham 
Co., N. C. abt. 1800, sett. near Ellisville; d. there 
at 78: bur. prob. Old Sardis Bapt. Cem. Hunts- 
ville Twnp.; grave unk. Barney Crawford, Seago- 
ville, Tex., age 88, a gt. gd. son says Peter had 
12 or 13 boys. The N. C, cens. 1810-40 show 7 
sons, 5 daus. of whom are kn.: John C.; Peter, 
both betw. 1784-94; Johnson, b. 1800, d. 1867; 
Elisha H., b. Sept. 23, 1805; Joseph, b. Jan. 19, 
1808; d. Apr. 17, 1872; Archibald, b. betw. 1810- 
20; Mar. recs, Rock Co., N. C. show: Julia Craw- 
ford, mar. John Hill, Feb. 4, 1819; Rose 
Crawford, mar. Wm. Landreth, Jan. 24, 1818; 
Julia Crawford, mar. Hiram Jones, Dec. 2, 1830. 
Int. in kn. Peter Crawford’s pars., bros.,  sis., 
mil. hist. of mil. cos. w. wh. he served & wd. 
welcome hearing fr. any of his desc.—Louis Craw. 
ford Crew, 503 N. Washington St., Bastrop, La. 
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Williams - Clarke - Seawright - Moffat— 
Will desc. of Benjamin & Peter Williams who 
liv. Greenville, Tenn., aft. 1810, pl. corr.? Want 
names of pars. who came fr. Pa. (?). F. was 
mar. twice. There were other ch. Also wish to 
loc. desc. Fabius M. Clarke, atty., who liv. San 
Fran. 1914, His son them liv. Kans. Want “Clarke 


Families of R. D.” by Geo. A. Morrison, pub. 
1902. Have “Searight” and “Moffat” gen.—Mrs. 
H. T. Williams, 105 S, Main Cross, Bowling 


Green, Mo. 

Landis-Henderson—Want inf. re ancs. Wm. 
Landis & w., Mary Henderson. He was b. 1769, 
N. C.; liv. Granville Co.; ch.: Isaac; John; Wm.; 
David; Nancy; Mary; Fanny. Abt. 1801 fam. 
md, to Bedford Co., Tenn.; 1814 md. south. Ind. : 
with them came Wm.’s M. Wm.’s f. fought all 
thru Rev. & liv. to be 104 yrs. Want Ist name 
Rev. War Landis. Any inf. on abv. will be 
app.—Margaret P. Cochran, 404 W. Goldsboro 
St., Crown Point, Ind. 

Alexander - Owen - Powell - Shurley - 
Roberts—List of Rev. sol. bur. Warren Co., Ga. 
& pub. by The Warrenton Clipper, prep. by Mrs. 
Grace G. Davidson, fol. names appear. Wish 
further data on their Rev. serv. & fams. Samuel 
Alexander—was his w. Jean (Eugenia) ? ? Was he 
same Sam. who serv. in C. in Rev.? Ch.? 
Whom did they mar.? Did he have dau. Samantha 
A. (Amanda) who mar. Mastin Wm. Owen in 
Ga. abt. 1832-35? I own Mastin Wm. Owen’s 
Bible—on 1 fly leaf is name, Eugenia Alexander. 
My m. was gd. dau. M.W.O. & w., Samantha A. 
.... She was .... Frances Eugenia Powell. 

Also inf. re William Shurley . . . Sr., where did 
he serv.? w.? Ch.? whom did they mar.? Did 
Wm. have son, b. 1814 in Tenn., named D. P. 
Shurley? D. P. et was my gt.gd.f. He had 
ch.: William V. D., b. Ga, 1837; James W. I 
b. Ga, 1846; Naney. E, b. Ga. 1839; Mary Jane 
Harriet, b. Tenn. 1841 (my pat. gd. m.); Par- 
thena M., b. Ga. 1843. 

Also inf. re Elisha Roberts. Has anyone joined 
D.A.R. on Rev. ser.? Who was his w.; where did 
he serve; Ch.? Whom did they mar.? Are graves 
of these Rev. sols. bur. Warren Co., Ga. marked? 
What are names of cem. in wh. they are bur.?— 
Mrs. W. O. Richey, Boyce, La. 

Campbell-McCabe—Want inf. re f. & gd.f. 
Wm. Campbell, b. Sept.—1793, Georgetown, Del. ; 
d. Sept. 14, 1859, Eaton, O., mar. 1814, Lavina 
McCabe, b. June 16, 1795, Geo., Del., d. 1878, 
Eaton, O.; ch.: John Bennett, liv. & d. in O.; 
(a) Dr. Will Campbell liv. & d. Colorado 
Springs; Unity, mar. Wm, Gray (U. my gt.gt. 
gd.m.—my gd.m. Darby’s m.); Eben; Putmen, 
serv. G.A.R. War; Lydia, b. Apr. 25, 1826, d. 
Feb. 21, 1884, mar. Benjamin Bennett; Isaac 
Stephens, b. June 22, 1832, d. 1876, mar. Lucy 
Ann Lincoln, b. 1833, d. 1902. Want to cor. with 
desc. or anyone having inf—Mrs. Elmer A. 
Coyle, 3091 E. Madison St., Idabel, Okla. 

Nix—Want names of pars. of John Nix, b. 
1805, S. C.; mar. Sarcy? of Ga., b. 1808.—Mrs. 
Geraldine N. Byargeon, P.O. Box 1, Oak Grove, 
La. 

Chiles - Carter - King - Abner - Lynd - 
Lynn-McCoy-Ewing—Want pars., pl. of res. of 
both James Chiles & Polly (Mary) Carter (both 
of Va. fams.) mar. Madison Co., Ky., Jan. 29, 
1823; ch.: John C, Wallace, b. Sept. 17, 1825; 
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Wm., b. 1829; Nancy, b. 1830, all b. Ky. Abt. 
1831/32, Polly Carter Chiles, wid. with 3 little 
ch. came to Bartholomew Co., Ind. near Colum- 
bus. She mar. (2) Wisby Parker. She d. 1835. 
bag did Polly & James live in Ky.? How was 
this fam. rel. Hawkins & Wallace fams.? 

Also who did Polly Fairfax Carter mar.? She 
was dau. Job Carter, Jr. & Sarah Newton of 
Fayette Co., Ky. His will, 1808-1811, mentions w 
son Isaac Newton Carter, Sharlotte Bowles, full 
sis. & bros.: Solomon, Peter & Elizabeth Dawson, 
& Thomas Elisha Carter, s. of Sol. Others men. 
in will: Wm. N. Lane, Geo. Webb of Clark Co., 
Ky., Hubbard Taylor, Sr., Henry Payne. Was 
Polly F. Carter same Polly Carter who mar. James 
Chiles in Ky. 1823? 

Also Jesse King, b. 1780; d. 
1800 Amherst Co., Va. Lucinda Abner; son, 
James, b. Amherst Co., Va., perhs. other ch. 
They came to Ky. 1808. What Co.? Who were 
pars., bros., sis.? Almyria King, b. 1829, dau. 
Jesse King & Lucinda Abner, mar. John C. 
Wallace Chiles Bartholomew Co., Ind, 1847. 

Also want pars. & of res. James Lynd, will 
pr. Wash. Co., Ind., 1824. Will men. w., Martha 
JOS Alexander, | Samuel, James, Margaret 
McCreary; gd.s., James Irwin; gd.daus., Eliza- 
beth, Martha, Margaret Irwin. Want n. of hus. 
Margaret McCreary & pars. Irwin ch. Name sp. 
Lynd/Lynn/Linn/Lind. Sam. Lynn abv., mar. 


Ind. 1846; mar. 


Margaret Warnock/Warnick/ Warrick. Dec. 11, 
1800 Huntingdon Co., Pa. In same Co., Alex. 


Lynn mar. Rosanna Warnock, May 28, 1798. 
Who were pars. sis. Margaret & Rosanna Warnock 
& wh, did they live? 

Also John Lynne, dese. Laird of Loch Lynn, 
Sct., came to Va. 1740, sett. Dumfries, Pr. Wm. 
Co., Va.; w. Eliz. Reid. Who were their pars.; 
ch.; bros. & sis.? John Lynne; was he rel. to 
James Lynd who d. Ind, 1824; how? Was John 
Lynne bro. Dr. Andrew Lynn & Dr. Wm, Lynn, 
Fredericksburg, Spotsyl. Co., Va. & of Margaret 
Lynn Lewis, w. John Lewis, Augusta Co., Va.? 
Was Judge David Lynn Allegheny Co., Md. also 
of this fam.? How rel.? He mar. Eliz. LaMar 
of La. Did he have 2nd w.? 

Also Jesse McCoy, Sr., b. Sct., had son Jesse, 
Jr., b, Amer. who mar. Elizabeth Easterday, nat. 
of Pa.; ch.: Josiah Daniel, b. 1809 Wash., D. C.; 
George A.; Wm.; Mary, d. y. Josiah Daniel, mar. 
Catherine Ewing 1836;-they md. Lawrence Co., 
Ind. 1857; dau., Eliz., mar. 1-1861, Sam D. 
Lynn, gt.gr.son James Lynd who d. Wash. Co., 
Ind. 1824. Want Rev. recs. Jesse McCoy, Sr., & 
Jr. Pars. of Elizabeth Easterday? Where did they 
live in Pa.? 

Also Catherine Ewing (abv.) 1809-1890, was 
dau. John Ewing, son Henry Ewing & w., Eliz. 
Glenn. Elizabeth Glenn. John, d. 1836, mar. Eliz. 
Tonner, Wheeling, W. Va., June 10, 1801. Both 
b. Co. Tyrone, Ire., bur. Mt. Wood cem., Wheel- 
ing. John res. abt. 12 yrs. aft. 1794, Cecil Co., 
Md. These Ewings, Henry & son, were rela. to 
Cecil Co. Ewings. How? John was mem. Rock 
Creek Pres. Ch. East Nottingham, Md., also 
called the “New Erection” and the “Elk River 
P. Church.” John withdrew fr, ch. Oct. 10, 1805. 
Ch.: James M.; Wm.; Henry; John; Nancy; 
Sarah Keller; Catherine Jane McCoy; Elizabeth. 
Wd. app. any inf. re these fams. & wel. corres. 
Who were pars., bros, & sis. Henry Ewing & 
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Eliz. Glenn?—Mrs. M. E. Hufford, 514 So. Wood- 
lawn Ave., Bloomington, Ind. 

Field-Dillard-White-Coleman—Regq. all dates 
& names of w. of John Field, b. Culpeper Co., 
Va., son Henry Field, Jr., 1735-1785, of St. Marks 
Pr., Culpeper Co., Wd. also like all dates on his 
s., John, (b. Guilford Co., N. C.) & w., Mary 
Dillard, mar. “Twelve Mile River, Pic kens Co., 
S. C. Wd. also like to obt. all data, names of 
pars. Clarissa White, w. Thomas Coleman, whose 
name as Col. Thomas Coleman is on tablet in 
Columbia, Tenn. placed by Tennessee Chapt. 
D.A.R. 1941, to mem. of those Rev. Sols. bur. 
Maury Co.—Mrs. Hayden C. Shover, 138 Ridge- 
land Way, N.E., Atlanta 5, Ga. 

Coblentz-Rogers-Bants—Des. inf. to est. 
D.A.R. Line. Need anes., pars.’ names of Dr. 
Jacob Coblentz, Med. M.D., list. 1850 cens., Day- 
ton, O. as Druggist.; b. nr. Middletown, Md., 
Fred. Co. 3-17-1795; d. 2-15-1861; mar. to Melinda 
abt. 1819; makes will in Middletown, da. 1858; 
names daus., Anna Rebecca Coblentz (Mrs. Dr. 
Joseph Coblentz); Elizabeth A. Rogers (Mrs. 
George W. Rogers of Dayton, O.); Melinda A. 
Bantz/Bentz (Mrs. Edward Bantz) whose son 
was Gideon C. Bantz, Asst. Treas. U.S. Dr. Jacob 
Coblentz suc. the Ist phy., Dr. Lewis Greager 
in Middletown. He was Elder of Ger. Ref. Ch. in 
M. & later in Dayton, O. 

Also in Md.— Md. need pars.’ 
John Coblentz, b. 10-10-1777; d. 
Mary or Ann Mary Coblentz, b. 6-24-1782, d. 
3-21-1851 at M. 10 ch.: incl. David; Elias; 
Catherine; Julian; Susan; Magdalina, Dr. Joseph 
Coblentz. It is thot. Dr. Joseph Coblentz was 
consult. phys. to Pres. Garfield. He mar. Anna 
Rebecca Coblentz, dau. of ab. ment. Dr. Jacob 
Coblentz. Anna Rebecca Coblentz was 1 of the 
Founders of Bur. of Empl., Reading, Pa.; a 2nd 
Directress of Home for Aged Wids. & sing. 
women. Dr. Joseph grad. Fr. & Marsh. Coll., 
1848, & was on Bd. of Trustees. His only son 
Henry Stanley Coblentz, my gd.f., b. 5-19-1860 
grad. Fr. & Marsh. Coll. ca. 1881. Thank you for 
any help.—Mrs. Mary Ann Coblentz Hamren, 
1714 Robson St., Santa Monica, Calif. 

Clark-Crossman—Want Rev. War rec., date 
& pl. of d. Ephraim Clark, b. June 11, 1738, prob. 
Hubbardstown, Vt.; mar. Hannah Crossman. Also 
need inf. on Alanson Clark, s. Ephraim, b. Aug 3, 
1785 at Rutland, Vt. Need date & pl. of d.; name 
of w., date & pl. of her b., d., mar. Also same 
for Thomas Clark, son of Alanson, b. ca. 1810; 
d. 1880; mar. Athelia Carlislke—Mrs. A. H. 
Mennes, 2530 N. 12th St., Sheboygan, Wis. 

Hancock-Rousey-Key-Bynum—Need inf. to 
qualify for D.A.R. All inf. have is foll.: Ben- 
jamin S. Hancock, mar. Matilde Rousey. His son, 
John Calhoun Hancock, b. 429-1841, Boonville, 


names & ancs. 
1-28-1848; w. 


Miss.; d. 11-28-1914, Potosi, Tex.; mar. 3-26-1867, 
Boonville, Sally Key, b. 10-21-1845, Ala., d. 5-15- 


1921, Potosi., dau. of Geo. W. Key, b. 9-22-1801, 
Va., d. 1-15-188-, Coryell Co., Tex., mar. 1-1-1843, 
Henry Co., Va., Mary Guin, b. 3-15-1813, Va., d. 
1852, Boonville. Was Ben. S. Hancock in War 
1812? Also des. b., d. & mar. dates. Who were 
his pars.? Wish to qualify thru him for D.A.R. 
Capt. John Calhoun Hancock, Conf. serv., C. F., 
23rd, Miss. Reg. under Col. Wills. Wd. like to 


corr. with a Hancock desc. or anyone who can 


give me inf. on Ben. S. Hancock & his f.—Mrs. 


jesse McIntosh, 1626 S, 9th St., Abilene, Tex. 
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Brooks-Avery-Miller-Bowen—Want pars. & 
inf, re Abigail Brooks, b. 2-15-1814; mar. James 


N. Miller abt. 1832 prob. N. Y. or Conn.; d. 
1-31-1888 at Lowell, Ind. Bro.’s name was J. 
(Joseph?) E. Brooks & her m.’s maid. name 
Avery. 


Also want pars. James N. Miller, b. 2-29-1806; 
d, 1-3-1893 Lowell, Ind.; ch. b. Greene Co., N. Y 


Uriah, Rowens, mar. Wm. Carrier; Chloe, Jacob, 
mar. Melissa Hill; AnEliza, mar. Huttenhow; 
Harriet, mar. Castle; Emma, mar. Sanger. James 


N. later remd. Pa. Where? & to Ind. aft. 1850. 

Also pars. or any inf. Peter Mitchell Bowen, 
b. 1832 Susquehanna Co, Pa.; d. 1885 Alameda, 
Calif.; mar. 1854, where? to Chloe Moriah 
Miller, dau. abv. James N. Miller. Have recs. of 
ch.—Mrs. C. M. Roberts, 1701 Fremont Ave., So. 
Pasadena, Calif. 

Jones-Hatley-Bailey-Standfield—Wish inf. as 
to dates, places, b. bapt., christ., mar., d. & bur. 
of any pers. such as pars. gd.pars., bros., sis., ch. 
or any one else rel. to my gd.f., William Newton 
Jones, b. 16 Aug. 1877, Mound City, Lynn Co., 
Kan., son of Wm. Newton Jones & La Manda 
Hudaberg.; also my gt.gd.f., William Elijah Hat- 
ley, b. 2 Aug. 1854, son Wm. E. Hatley & Ester 
Bailey.? Also of Hannah Standfield, b. 22 Aug. 
1863, dau. of Henry Standfield & Tobitha Allgood, 
w. of Wm. Elijah Hatley—Dennis Jay Hjelm, 
Firth, Idaho. 

Thigpen—Bryant Thigpen, b. 1795, Wake Co., 


N. C.; d. 1842, Columbia Co., Ga.; mar. Mary 
Bruce, dau. Joseph and .... Bruce; son, James 
Sylvester Thigpen, b. 1831, Warren Co., Ga., d. 
1922, Laurel Jones Co., Miss. Who were his 
ancs.? Does he come fr. either Gilead or 
Bartholomew Thigpen Rev. sols. of N. C.? Any 


Huff, Gaddis & 
Gladys Hall 


data on Thigpens very welcome. 
Lloyd fams. also con. w. Thigpens.- 
Meir, P.O. 268, Brownsville, Tex. 

Crow-Long—Want all pars. & dates of Wm. 
Crow, w. Margaret Lynn Lewis Long. Wm. Crow 
owned Crow’s Ferry on James R. in Botetourt 
Co. ca. 1782; ch.: John, mar. Willana Phipps; 
Thomas, mar. Nancy Donnally; Andrew Lewis, 
mar. Margaret Montgomery; Margaret (Peggy) 
mar, Josiah Wilson; Nancy, mar. Wm. Mont- 
gomery. Wd. like all poss. inf. on any of abv. 
fams. & wd. like to corr. with any descs.—Harriet 
Lee Hawley, 208 Hillcrest Ave., Louisville 6, Ky. 

Holmes—Des. line of desc. of the Rev. Elkanah 
Holmes & his parentage.—Miss Agnes Bonton 
Holmes, 2914 Broadway, New York, N. Y 

Stanton-Slick-Mettler—Want pars. Alexander 
Vale Stanton, b. 1-25-1822 nr. Lancaster, Pa.; d. 
3-11-1874 Stanton Mills nr. Johnstown, Pa.; bu. 
Hopewell Cem., Boswell, Pa., recs. lost in Johns- 
town flood; w. was Mary Barefoot; his f. op. 
flour mills nr. Lancaster, Pa. 

Also want pars. Wm. Slick & 2nd w. Rebecca 
Mettler. He was b. 11-10-1754, Hunterdon Co., 
N..J.; d. 4-7-1844 Bedford Co., Pa.; mar. Rebecca 
Mettler 1788, b. 1772 Md., d. 1842 Bedford Co., 
Pa.; dau., Mary Slick, mar. James Barefoot, f. 
Mary Barefoot who mar. Alex. Vale Stanton.— 
Miss Jane Carol Wood, 52 East Terrace, Lake- 


wood, N. Y. 
Butler—Capt. Isaac Hull Butler, b. Windson, 
Conn., 6-15-1732; enl. War 1812 at Berkshire, 
1-6-1814 at Milton, Vt. Who was his 
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ETWEEN the waters of the mighty 
Mississippi and the muddy Missouri, 
bounded approximately by the 41st and 
93rd parallels, lies a land of unmatched 
beauty and fertility. Before the white man 
came its early residents, the Indians, called 
it lowa—“Beautiful Land.” 

And beautiful it is! A gently rolling 
plain of 56,290 square mi'es, it contains 
some of the finest soil in the world, and 
scientists confirm the name given it by 
the Indians in telling us that twenty-five 
per cent of all the Grade A land in the 
United States is within its borders. From 
north to south, from east to west, it is one 
large agricultural empire, with ninety- 
seven per cent of its land under cultivation. 

lowa is the Good Earth. Her beauty is 
maternal. It is the beauty of fecundity, 
of strength, of birth, of life and growth, 
and Life forever surging anew. Beautiful 
Land. 

Thus richly endowed by nature, Iowa 
leads the nation in the production of corn 
and swine, and follows closely in soy- 


beans, oats and cattle; the value of its 


lowa—Beatiful Land 


C. Fisnpaucu, Jr. 
Attorney and Former State Senator of lowa 


CAPITOL BUILDING AT DES MOINES, 
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beef cattle, like the value of its farm 
buildings and equipment, is the highest 
in the nation. And the value of the crops 
and livestock produced for a year in lowa 
exceeds that of all the gold produced in 
the entire world for a similar period of 
time. Verily, Heaven has most truly 
blessed this state with her wondrous soil! 
It is the realization of the scriptural refer- 
ence to a land flowing with milk and 
honey. 

This agricultural wealth, aided, of re- 
cent years, by a growing and progressive 
industry, much of it engaged in process- 
ing the products of the soil, has given 
lowa the greatest per capita wealth of any 
state in the nation. And today its well- 
tilled farms and progressive towns and 
cities attest that it is yet Iowa, Beautiful 
Land. 

But Iowa is beautiful in spirit, as well 
as in her physical and financial attributes. 
For here is a land forever dedicated to 
human liberty, justice and dignity. In 
1846 Iowa was admitted to the Union, 

(Continued on page 162) 
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This page is presented by 
The Towa State Board, N. S. D. A. R., and Members 
Towa Society in Honor of Their 


Vice President General 


MRS. BURL D. ELLIOTT 


For her years of service and devotion 


so ably given. 


General, Apri 1956, and in recognition of her able and 


Gracious and Efficient State Regent of lowa 
ares 
souk: The Iowa State Board, N. S. D. A. R., and members of the lowa Society, proudly = | 


Honoring Our Distinguished Member aes 
MRS. TOM BENTLEY THROCKMORTON 


Past Third Vice President General, N. S. D. A. R. 
and now serving her sixth year as 


NATIONAL CHAIRMAN OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


THE OX YOKE INN 


Amana foods 
served family style 
every day in the year 
Old Amana Colony 
Antiques on Display 


SHOE FIT COMPANY 


A fit for foot 


Retail Shoe Stores Located In 


lowa Colorado Recommended by 
Nebraska Missouri Duncan Hines and @ 
Kansas AMANA, IOWA 


JOHN SEE CHAPTER, D. A. R. 


New London, Towa D. A. R. HEADQUARTERS 


Honors 
MRS. MARGARET FERREL HAYES NOW Iowa’s Largest Hotel 
Organizing Regent 
Who Has Missed Only One Meeting 
Greetings to 


MOINES 
IOWACO CHAPTER, D. A. R. 


Marengo, Iowa 


from 
IOWA COUNTY. SAVINGS BANK 


Marengo, lowa 
Conservatively Managed - Helpful to This Community 


Ot 

be 

PRISCILLA ALDEN CHAPTER on f 


Compliments of 


Iowa sent $1.084 for ads in this issue 
from 37 of its 89 Chapters. Hannah Cald- 
well Chapter of Davenport led, with $320. 
Mrs. S. S. Clay is State Regent. Mrs. 
Herbert Wulf is State Chairman of the 


D. A. R. Magazine Advertising Committee. Boss HOTEL 


IGAIL ADAMS C 
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1856 


Sutherland, Iowa Near Little Sioux River 


Site of County’s first White Settlement, Fort, School, County Seat, and Cemetery; also, birth- 
place of first white child. Pioneered by Hannibal H. Waterman, wife and family; Waterman was _ 
known as a preacher. The Indians stopped here on their way to the Spirit Lake Massacre in 1857. 
They kidnapped the baby, tied Waterman hand and foot to a tree. He was held hostage for seven 
days and nights under threat of death if released. His wife cared for his needs. She found the 
baby daughter in the timber. Daughter Anna lived until last year. Evidence of Old O’Brien rests 
in the marked graves of fifteen pioneers; among them Dr. Luther E. Head, 8th, N. H. Inf., was 


buried in 1872. 

Sponsored by the following chapters of 

4 


NORTH WEST DISTRICT rie 


Onawa—Onawa 

Sac City—Sac City 
Sheldon—Mary Ball Washington 
Sibley—Bayberry 


 Emmetsburg—Betty Alden 
Estherville—Okomanpado 


Ida Grove—Cumberland Valley Sioux City—Martha Washington 
Humboldt—Mary Brewster Spencer—Lydia Alden 
Mason City—Mason City Spirit Lake—Ladies of the Lake 
Northwood—Helen Hinman Dwelle Storm Lake—Buena Vista 
Featured by Mary Ball Washington Chapter, Sheldon, Iowa Set 


Assisted by N. W. District Director, Mrs.‘Wm. Ehmcke, Cleghorn 
[ 159 ] 


‘TED BY D. A. R. OF O’BRIEN COUNTY 
Ae | 
Algona—Algon 
ve 


The decline and fading of American 


institutions is being furthered by the in- 


difference of our business element. This 


great segment of Americans, men with 


influence, do not seem to realize that when 


socialism is installed private enterprise 


goes out the window. 


REPUBLIC ELECTRIC CO. 
Republic Heating Wholesalers, Inc. 


Iowa 


Dial 2-7178 
2125 Eastern Ave. 
Always 
A LARGE SUPPLY OF CUT FLOWERS 

and 

PLANTS FOR EVERY OCCASION 
At Popular Prices 

Night Phones 3-5570 and 2-1525 


lowa’s Largest Savings Institution 
DAVENPORT BANK 
_ AND TRUST COMPANY 


Davenport, Iowa 
Member F. D. I. C. 


Bus. Phone: 7-5239 

MOTORS 
DeSoto-Plymouth 

926 W.3rd 


Davenport, Iowa 
te 


GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


Offices in Rock Island, Moline and East Moline, Illinois; Daven- 
port, Cedar Rapids, Fort Dodge, lowa City and Ottumwa, lowa 


For The Finest In eiaiieeies 


2 fine stores to serve you 


405-S-Farragut—Village Shopping Center 


DAVENPORT 


ie 831 Dav. Bank Bldg. 


Davenport, Iowa 


Investment Securities 
WATERMAN & LOHMILLER 
Insurance and Security Bonds - Real Estate 
Davenport, Iowa 
ATTIC ANTIQUE SHOP 


403 Brady Street 
Davenport, Iowa 


Com iments 
HICKEY B BROT HERS, INC. 
Davenport, 


ELL CHAPTER, DAVENPORT, IOWA 
Wilson’s 
FLOWERS 
| 


“SCHOOL OF 
CHIROPRACTIC 


Established in 1895 . . . today 
has 10,000 graduates practicing 
in United States, Canada and 15 
foreign countries. 


lf interested in this worthy pro- 
fession write Palmer School of 
Chiropractic, 1000 Brady Street, 
Davenport, lowa. Free catalog 
and other information will be 
sent you. 


WHO 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


Big 50,000-watt station heard 
regularly in all 99 lowa counties 


—all 48 states. Founded in 
1924; basic NBC outlet. 


ag 1040 on your dial. 


ALSO WHO Vv 


Channel 13 316,000 watts, 
with NBC and outstanding local 
program service. 


at 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 


woc 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Oldest radio station west of Mis- 
sissippi River, now serving 7 lowa- 
Illinois counties with 200,345 reg- 
ular daytime listeners each week. ig: 
1420 on your dial. 


ALSO WOC. TV 
First TV station in lowa—first in 
Quint Cities. , Channel 6; 100,000 


aven- 
lowa 
+ 
enter 
e 


THE KAEHLERS 
Antiques - Paintings - Objets D’ Art 
220 West 3rd St. a 


Davenport, Iowa 


HANNAH CALDWELL CHAPTER, DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Building and Decorating Materials 


Austin Crabbs Incorporated 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 


ISABELLE RAMEY 
Union Arcade 
Davenport, Iowa 


BOB AND TED’S TEXACO STATION 
1329 Harrison Street 
Davenport, Iowa 


lowa 

(Continued from page 155) 

the first free state west of the Mississippi. 
By 1860 the population of Iowa was 
674,000, and she contributed 76,000 volun- 
teers—more than a tenth of her people— 
to preserve the Union. 

The test of the greatness of a state is 
in the manner it treats its people—particu- 
larly the humble and unfortunate. And 
we believe that at no time or place in the 
history of the world have the substantive 
rights of each citizen been respected more 
carefully or protected more completely 
than in Iowa. 

This protection is manifested in innu- 
merable rights, the full value of which 
appear most clearly in times of adversity— 
and when they are most needed. Should 
a man know financial reverses he has 
generous exemptions for the protection of 
his family. Should his home or land be 
sold on foreclosure he has the merciful 
grace of the equity of redemption. Un- 
known in many jurisdictions, this means 
that he has a full year to redeem his land 
after it has been sold on execution. He 
has a ready and economical access to the 
courts for redress of wrongs to him. He 
cannot be convicted of a major crime nor 
adjudged insane unless he is represented 
by counsel. His ballot is completely secret, 
with no identifying numbers. Each day 
of his life the laws of Iowa guarantee 
him justice and equality, and seek to 
equalize, so far as possible, the advantages 
of wealth and position. 

From her beginning, lowa has been 


Compliments 
A FRIEND 


BEST WISHES TO D. A, R. 


WRIGHT MOTOR COMPANY 
FORT MADISON, IOWA 


Compliments of dl 
DUBUQUE CHAPTER 


D. A. R. 


Dubuque, Iowa 


reetings from 
ARTESIA CHAPTER D. A. R. 


Belle Plaine, lowa 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 


Greetings from 
MARY MARION CHAPTER 
Knoxville, Towa 
Greetings from 
NEWCASTLE CHAPTER 
Webster City, Iowa 
-etings from 
STARS AND STRIPES CHAPTER, N.S. D. A. R. 
Burlington, 


from 
THE VAN BUREN COUNTY CHAPTER, D. A. R. 
Towa 


WASHINGTON CHAPTER 
Washington, Iowa 
Honoring two active charter members: 
Mrs. J. E. (Alice Combs) Lemmon 
Mrs. Godfrey (Nellie Smeltzer) Juzeler 

dedicated to public education. Her good 
soil and wealth, the compassion of a 
wholesome people whose roots are in the 
earth, have made possible the fact that 
Iowa has the highest literacy rate—99.2 
per cent—of any state. And in addition 
to excellent elementary and secondary 


- (Continued on page 163) 
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MARSHALLTOWN CHAPTER, D. A. R. SPINNING WHEEL CHAPTER, D. A. R. 


Marshalltown, Iowa 


Honoring 


Marshalltown, Iowa 


STATE CHAPLAIN 


2. 


D. A. R. 

GRAVE MARKERS OF BRONZE 
PERMANENT 

Officially Approved 


Prices Upon Request 
ACME BRASS & ALUMINUM 
FOUNDRY 


910 E. Nevada St. 
MARSHALLTOWN, 


On U, 8S, Highway 30 
lowa 
ro (Continued from page 162) 

schools, Iowa has provided her citizens 
ood with great institutions of higher learning. 
f a Iowa’s concern for her people is real 
the and tangible. Further proof of this is 
that shown in the care and training she pro- 
99.2 vides for her children who are blind or 
ition ~ deaf. At special schools, she provides for 
lary the child of the most humble home a 

(Continued on page 174) 
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— MRS. GAYLORD STEWART 
Commercial State Bank 
Fidelity Savings Bank L 
Security Savings Bank 


Oskaloosa, Iowa 


Honoring 
BURL D. ELLIOTT 


Vice President General 


National Society Daughters of the American Revolution 


Proudly Presented By 


OSKALOOSA CHAPTER 


and 


Mrs. L. J. Augustine, Regent 


R. F. & W. B. FITCH, INC. 
W holesale 


Automotive Supplies and Parts 


Oskaloosa, lowa 


GREEN & BENTLEY DRUG CO. 
The Rexall Drug Store 


Oskaloosa, Iowa 


IPALCO 
Serving Oskaloosa, the Freedom City 


Iowa Power & Light Co. 


REILEY’S 


Jewelers 


JASPER PRINTING 
Good Printing 
201 High Avenue East ie: 
Oskaloosa, 
Phone OR 3-4728 


John van Breemen 


Mahaska BOOK Store 


Remington Typewriters, 

Adding Machines, 

Shaw-Walker Office Furniture 


WILCOX GARLAND CO. 
The Home of Quality Home Furnishings 


OSKALOOSA SHINING PARLORS 


Cleaners and Hatters 


SCHULTZ MOTORS 


Oskaloosa, Iowa 


Your Dodge-Plymouth Dealer 
Dodge Job-Rated Trucks 


Society Children of the Amer 
w 
te 
I 
POTHOVEN 
. skaloosa, lowa 


irniture 


ASSACHUSETTS is the State where 
history nudges one on every side. 
Here it is one walks amid memories of the 
early Puritans—of troops mustering for the 
French and Indian Wars—of freedom lov- 
ing Colonists rallying at Faneuil Hall, 
holding their famous Tea Party and standing 
their ground at Lexington Green and Con- 
cord. A tradition echoing with familiar 
names like Paul Revere, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Samuel Adams, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes and many others. 
Boston itself is a city of “firsts.” It 
was here that the first blood of the Ameri- 
can Revolution was shed during the Boston 
Massacre in 1770. Here were the country’s 
first public grounds set aside, Boston Com- 
mon in 1634. The first public school, the 
famed Boston Public Latin School was 
opened in 1635. The first newspaper in 
the United States, the Boston News-Letter 
was published in 1704. The world’s first 
telephone call was made in 1876 and the 
first ether operation performed at the 
Massachusetts General Hospital in 1846. 
In 1747 the first telescope in this country 


Massachusetts Daughters aboard the U.S. Constitution. 


By Jessie D. (Mrs. Ross H.) Currier 


State Magazine Advertising Chairman 
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was set up at the Harvard University 
Observatory. In 1826 in Quincy a short 
quarry line began the rail way system of 
the United States. 

Massachusetts ranks high in wealth, buy- 
ing power and retail sales. It leads the 
country as a medical and educational 
center and excels in scientific and cultural 
development. 

In 1632 Boston was chosen as the capi- 
tal. This is the country’s largest wool 
market and fish shipping port: also it is 
the fourth largest wholesale market and 
the second largest port for volume of 
imports. 

Across the famous Charles River is 
Cambridge, where “in 1636 Harvard Col- 
lege was built of bricks.” 

Massachusetts is a winter as well as a 
summer playground. The Berkshire Hills 
present some of the country’s finest skiing. 
The world-famous Berkshire Music Festi- 
val beckons thousands during the summer 
to listen to the Boston Symphony Orches- 

(Continued on page 170) ec 
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MRS. JAMES JOSEPH HEPBURN 
STATE REGENT OF MASSACHUSETTS : 
1953 - 1956 u 


For her constant leadership in the support of each of our National projects as 


by the National Society— 
For the intensity of her efforts in furthering membership— 


For her devotion to the Hillside School Building project— 


For the precision and dispatch of our State meetings— 


The Massachusetts Chapters, Daughters of the American Revolution, 
se proudly dedicate this page. 


= — = 

BUTE 

| 

For her graciousness and friendliness and for r efficiency State Regent— 

4 


as 


Founded in 1901 for promising boys in need of a home-school, Hillside School is 
is located on a large farm comprising 300 acres. The boys according to age and me 
ability are assigned daily chores on the farm. The approved academic instruction ; a 
includes grades three through eight. Emphasis is placed on good citizenship, religion, i 


music, dramatics, athletics and handicrafts. 


A much needed new school house has been planned. Members of the Massa-— 
chusetts Daughters of the American Revolution are eagerly promoting this project 


under the enthusiastic guidance of the State Regent, Mrs. James Joseph Hepburn. 


HILLSIDE SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
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Best Wishes to BOSTON TEA PARTY CHAPTER 
HOTEL TOURAINE 

Boston, Mass. 
Manager, Thomas J. Walsh 


TAM JOHN DONOGHUE Compliments of A Friend 


222 Tremont St., Boston TOM GREGORY 
OSCAR SMITH ee McLEAN 
“ ” ‘ainting Contractor 
Boston, Mass. 
Sears aon NATHAN FINK 
17 Nassau st. Socen Regards and Best Wishes 
WALTER T. ANZONI GUS MIGELL 
Regards Best Wishes 


Everything in Travel, Domestic and Foreign 


FRED K. ROGERS & SONS, INC. Independent and Conducted Tours 
Appraisers—Buildings, Fire Losses WALTER H. WOODS COMPANY 
148 State St., Boston 80 Boylston St. Boston 16, Mass. 


Hancock 6-3100 


Compliments 
STUART MANOR 


Warmuth’s Famous Restaurant 


THE PORT SIDE 


Restaurant and Cocktail Lounge 
278-284 Devonshire St. 


63 Stuart St., Boston, Mass. 
Reservations: Call Hubbard 2-9091 


Sponsored by MERCY WARREN CHAPTER 


LONG DISTANCE MOVING 


ANDERSON and BENSON CORP. 
270 Liberty Street 


Chief Engineer 


Phone Warehouse, 2-9216 Nights, 3-9841 
252 Dover Street a 
Boston 18, Mass. eas Comp liments 
Electric Power Switchboards ; of 
Assembled Control Gear A Friend 


COLONEL THOMAS LOTHROP CHAPTER 
Cohasset, Mass. 


(Continued from page 124) 


Honoring 


presented to it by Act of Congress, May 2,0 Mrs. A. F. B. Petersen, 
1931, for prescribed use at the fortifica- | “inner the Mother-Daughter Contest 
tion. Though state owned, Fort Frederick 

remains today worthy of not only this 
past glory but also of continuing national 
recognition. 


Of Massachusetts’ 104 Chapters, 67 sent ads for 
this issue, totalling $857. Mrs. J. J. Hepburn 
is State Regent; Mrs, Ross H. Currier, Chairman. 


i 
FRANK W. REILLY 
= 


s, 3-9841 


STATE REGENT 


ads for 
epburn 
airman. 
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Massachusetts 
(Continued from page 165) 


And for those who love swimming 
boating, the wonderful beaches of 


"Nathaniel 
_ Hancock House. Here Sam Adams and 
John Hancock were aroused by Paul 
_ Revere. Concord has the arresting statue 
of the Minute Man, commemorating the 
“shot heard round the world.” The Old 
_ Manse built in 1769 is still standing. 

In Charlestown is the Navy Yard ‘which 
- dates from 1800. Here is the famous rope 
factory, called a ropewalk and built in 
1834 from the same granite slabs used in 
_ building Bunker Hill Monument. Although 
¢ ropes and riggings are associated with the 
glamour of sailing ships, today’s Navy 
uses more than the frigates of yore. The 
ropewalk annually turns out 5,000,000 
_ pounds of assorted rope. The factory is 


Lexington has the 


Overlooking the Yard is the beautiful 
a house of the Commandant, designed by 
Bulfinch. The U. S. Constitution, affec- 
tionately known as “Old Ironsides,” floats 
proudly in its berth. She was launched in 
_ 1797 and was undefeated in forty engage- 
_ ments. She was recently restored by tunds 
donated by American school children. 
From the deck of the Constitution one 
ean look across the bay and see the Old 


as Church Tower where the lanterns 


Faneuil Hall, the “cradle of liberty” 
a houses an interesting museum belonging to 
_ the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com- 
pany, the oldest military organization in 
_ the western hemisphere. They were organ- 
ized in 1638 and played a major part in 
the military life of the colony. 
_ The Logan International Airport plus the 
_ many road and building projects through- 
out the Commonwealth are a definite testi- 
 monial to the rapid growth of this beautiful 


Ask for delicious Wild Beach Plum Candy and Jelly 


Colonel John Robinson Chapter 


HANLEY CO. 
Knitting Yarns 
Forge Village, Massachusetts 


Sold in more than 500 fine shops 
Free sample at The Red Door 
Route 6A, Sandwich, Mass. 

Opposite State Garage 


Routes 2A and 110 


FRANCES C. UPTON 


Decorating Services 
and 
Gifts of Merit for Every Occasion 
Open Year ‘Round 


Littleton, Mass. 


Open the Year "Round for Luncheon - Dinners 


Groton Inn 


SINCE 1770 
MAIN ST., GROTON, MASS. 


Renowned for Superior Food 


New Groton Club Room 


Private Dining Rooms Available 
For Reservations Phone. . . 


GI Ibrt 8-6345 


127 Sunderland Rd. 


JOHN S. & SON 


Movers 


No, Amherst, Mass. 
Honoring MRS. JAMES J. HEPBURN 
State Regent of Massachusetts 
____ By her personal page Ann S. Tolman 
Greetings from 


WARREN AND PRESCOTT CHAPTER 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Greetings 
NEW BEDFORD CHAPTER 
New Bedford, Massachusetts 


In Memory of 


MRS. LESTER L. PHILLIPS 


EAST HOOSUCK CHAPTER 
Adams, Massachusetts 


The Birthplace of 
Susan B. Anthony 


OLD STATE HOUSE CHAPTER 


Melrose, Massachusetts 
PAUL S. VAITSES, 
Compliments of 
Paul S. Vaitses, Jr. 
Sons of the American Revolution 


MRS. Regent 


“MYSTIC LINEN SERVICE 
Arthur J, Flint, Jr., Prop. 
Melrose, Mass. 


WHITTEMORE HARDWARE COMPANY 
Frederick H. Whittemore, Pres. 
Melrose, _Mass. 


In Memory of 
EMMA ELEANOR TASKER 
July 22, 1955 
Brig. Gen. James Brickett Chapter 
Haverhill, Massachusetts 


through Massachusetts are historic 
shrines representing the history of the state | 
a ate: and the nation. Salem has the beautiful 
= 
7 
completely modern with machines doing 
all the twisting and spinning. 


Jelly 


n, Mass. 


Jinners 


erst, Mavs. 


Think back; it’s almost always true: 


“The Nicest Homes 
Have Weathervanes! 


Williamsburg, Mass. 


199 


And the nicest weathervanes are these! 


Imagine this satin-black  sil- 
houette atop your roof, the 
proud chanticleer. 
crafted by the Williamsburg 
smiths; life-time welded con- 
struction, heavy-gauge iron, 
rustproof; ball 
bearing swivel; height 24”, 
span 21144”; complete with 
motif, arrow, standard, cross 
arms, letters, roof saddle and 
screws; easy to mount. 


Parkerized 


$8.75 Postpaid 


Ine. 


Dee Lane ee 


347 King Street 


~ Our Compliments to 


Betty Allen Chapter 


For community service in the 


highest New England tradition 


_ KOLLMORGEN OPTICAL 
CORPORATION 


Carefully | 


rooms are alike, with an old Tavern built 
in 1786 and much-talked-about New Eng- 


land meals. Country Store, Weaving House 


FOR MEMORABLE 


EG 
A charming colonial inn where no two 


HOTEL NORTHAMPTON & 
WIGGINS OLD TAVERN 


Route 5 


THE HAMPSHIRE BOOKSHOP 


VACATION 


OUR MAIL ORDER DEPT. 


IS ALWAYS AT 
YOUR SERVICE 


Northampton, Massachusetts 


THE JENNY LIND MOTEL 
U. 8. 5 Northampton, Massachusetts 


GEORGE H. BEAN 


“Yankee Auctioneer” 


Northampton, Massachusetts 


General Israel Putnam Chapter 


Compliments of 
A FRIEND 


n, Mass. 


Compliments of 
A FRIE N D 


14 Bay View Terrace 


( omplimenta of 
A FRIEND 


U. W. BROWN & SON 


Painters and Decorators 
For Three Generations 


Danvers, Mass. 


4 
ind Antique Store on premises 
are 


Greetings from BEAR BUTTE CHAPTER IN STURGIS, itil our 
Organizing Regent, Mary ELLEN ANDERSON. 


_ Greetings from BETSY HICKOK CHAPTER, Dell Rapids, the location 
of the Dell——Tue Littte Crry With THE Bic ATTRACTIONS. 


BLACK HILLS CHAPTER FOR CONSERVATION. PENNY PINEs 
PROJECT. 


Greetings from CAPTAIN ALEXANDER TEDFORD CHAPTER, 
Huron, THE State Fair Ciry. 
+ 


‘Greetings from HARNEY PEAK CHAPTER IN CUSTER in the 
BEAUTIFUL BLack HILts. 
: 
_In memory of MRS. THEODORE B. WERNER, Past State Parliamen- 
tarian, a member of JOHN CooLwcE CHaptTER, Rapid City. 

% % 
— from JOHN KERR CHAPTER, Brookincs, home of SouTH 
Dakota STATE COLLEGE. 
_ MAC PHERSON CHAPTER, Aberdeen, salutes the DIAMOND JUBILEE 
5" CELEBRATION of Aberdeen and Brown County, 1880-1955. 
+ 


: - Greetings from MARY CHILTON CHAPTER, Sioux Falls, Heart of 


the Sioux EMPIRE. 


NANCY PEABODY CHAPTER, Mitchell. When in Mitchell, visit the 
FRIENDS OF THE MIDDLE BorDER Museum. 

+ 
Greetings from PAHA WAKAN CHAPTER AT VERMILLION, Home 
of the University oF SouTH Dakota. 


WATERTOWN. 


Greetings from OAHE CHAPTER IN PIERRE, formerly ANNA WaIN- 
WRIGHT CUSHING CHAPTER. 
TERRITORIAL MUSEUM, sponsored by Dante. NeEwcoms Cuap- 
TER, Yankton. 
| 
_ Greetings from THIRTY-NINTH STAR CHAPTER, D. A. R., 


‘ion 


NES 


ER, 


AP- 


LEE 


R., 


MELLETTE HOUSE 


WATERTOWN, SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mellette House—South Dakota’s historic shrine—was built in 1883 by Arthur 
Calvin Mellette, last Governor of Dakota Territory and first Governor of South 
Dakota. Mellette Association, organized in 1943, has restored this mansion to its 
former beauty. The original furnishings, family portraits and heirlooms, presented 
by the Mellette family, make this historic spot one of the most unique in the 


Middle West. 


Thirty-Ninth Star Chapter, D. A. R., salutes those who have made this page 


possible. 


Sponsored By: 


WATERTOWN TITLE COMPANY 
FIRST FEDERAL SAVINGS & LOAN ASS’N 


MIDLAND NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


4 
TH 
| 
the THE FIRST CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 
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MEATS 


PRIDE 


FRESH PORK@BEEFeLAMBeVEAL 


A 


BY sonn MORRELL & CO, 


“Treasure House of the 


Black Hills” 


First National Bank 


OF THE BLACK HILLS 


Rapid City Leed Balle Fourche Hot Springs Newell Spearhish Sturgis Desdwood Ville Reachsere 


iB PINE CREST MOTEL 
° Hwy. 16, West of Sioux Falls, 8. D. 


LINDENDALE MOTEL 
U. S. So. 77, Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
- 


ap LEMONDS’ 
Duncan Hines 
FINER FOODS 
Restaurant and Gourmet Shop 
Phillips Avenue at Eleventh Street 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


(BWM) 


D.A.R. in South Dakota 


The fourteen Past State Regenis of 
South Dakota D. A. R. have joined with 
Mrs. Frank Briley, the present State Re- 
gent, in urging all members to observe 
American History Month in February. 

The South Dakota Regents feel that 
South Dakota has a particular opportunity 
to bring to the fore exciting episodes to 
add to the saga of American History be- 
cause of the presence in South Dakota of 
the original inhabitants—the Americans of 
Indian descent. 

South Dakota, in the fifty years since 
the organization of its first Chapter, boasts 
of fifteen living State Regents and in order 
of service are: Miss Mabel Richardson, 
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Vermillion; Miss Lerna D, Veling, Yank- 
ton; Mrs. John W. Raish, Arlington, Va.; 
Mrs. C. A. Lafferty, Huron; Mrs. Flora 
Gotaas, Redfield; Mrs. Edgar Paul Roth- 
rock, Vermillion; Mrs. James Brooks 
Vaughn, Castlewood; Mrs. MacDonald T. 
Greene, Des Moines, lowa; Mrs. John H. 
Cumbow, Sioux Falls; Mrs. Dean W. 
Loucks, Pierre; Mrs. John A. Wilson. 
Aberdeen; Mrs. Florence Bellamy Young, 
Rapid City; Mrs. Lawrence Tinsley, Custer; 
Miss Lucile Eldredge, Yankton; Mrs. 
Frank Briley. 
Mrs. Lawrence Tinsley 
State Chairman Magazine Advertising 


lowa 
(Continued from page 163) 
quality of education and treatment equal 
or superior to that which might be pur- 
chased by Croesus himself. 

And when we visit one of these magnifi- 
cent schools and see a trained instructor 
lovingly bring a little child from the cold 
darkness of its affliction into the glorious 
light of understanding it seems then we 
can stretch forth our hand and touch the 
very soul of Iowa. 


Beautiful Land! 


a eG Mary Chilton Chapter, Sioux Falls,S.D. | John Coolidge Chapter, Rapid City, S. D. 
4 
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\ 
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Greetings from 


NANCY PEABODY CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Organized December 19, 1930 
ene Welcome to Mitchell, South Dakota 
Visit Historical Marker, Junction Highway 16-16A, 
East City Limits 


Th 


WORLD’S ONLY CORN PALACE aie 
MITCHELL, SOUTH DAKOTA 
On U.S. Highway 16 


‘good food fully yours” 


LOUIE’S 
Steak House 
Cocktail Lounge 


© Gourmet Shop 


Mitchell’s Finest 
HOTEL LAWLER 


Across From Post ¢ 


Mitchell, South Dakota 


HOTEL ROBERTS 4 


CAFE ROBERTS 
Rest Assured — Fine Foods Mitchell’s Newest and Finest 
Mitchell’s Only West on Highway 16 


“Year ‘round Luxury Comfort” 


Fireproof Hotel 


_ TOWN HOUSE CAFE 
Everything in Fine Foods 


-— Sponsors — 
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S. D. 
Pig 


Daughters of the American Revolution 


Mrs. C. Wayne Elsea, Regent 


s 


an Marshall, named after the most famous of American jurists, Chief Justice John Mar- 


was crossed by all Santa Fe traders who started from Franklin or points eastward. 
This trade and swelling immigration stream were responsible for the building in 1830 at 
_ Arrow Rock of the Old Tavern, pioneer museum owned by the State of Missouri and 


operated by the Missouri Daughters. 


Saline County’s most notable historical character is Dr. John Sappington whose anti- 
fever pills of quinine were sold throughout the whole Mississippi River Valley when 


malaria was so rampant among the pioneers as to be a real scourge. 


Saline ed has furnished three governors of Missouri. They are Meredith M. 


Wood and Huston Bank 
Member F.D.I.C. 


The Daily Democrat News Doyle Stationery 
Saline County’s Only Daily Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
oe Van Dyke & Company 
fo. Insurance - Loans - Abstracts 
boa Real Estate 


Marshall, Missouri 


Earl Meyer Pharmacy Marshall Ice, Storage & Fuel Co. 
Winkelmeyer’s Humphrey’s Confectionery 
Westbrook’s 


Red Cross Pharmacy Books - Gifts - Office Supplies 


Harry Heinemann 


Farmer’s Saving Bank 
Insurance Agency 


Whitlock Coal & Imp. Co. Missouri Valley Stores 


Brown’s Prescription 


i ses f Saline County, which 
‘ourt. is the county seat of Sa 4 
oon shall of the United States Supreme C ; 

4 
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pad 


Honoring 


MR FREDERIC A. GROV 


hich 


yard. 
0 at 


and 


and affectionately dedicated by Nancy HunTER CHaptTer, Cape Girar- 

deau, Missouri, to honor its greatly beloved member, ALLENE WILSON Groves (Mrs. 
he office President-Genera 


ied 


ELIZABETH HARRISON CHAPTER 
Bethany, Missouri 


Arkadelphia, ‘Arkanens 


WILLIAM Greetings CHAPTER 
Fairfax, Missouri 


ELLIS GIN co. 
Barfield Plantation 
Blytheville, Arkansas 


General John Sullivan Chines,’ Milan, Mo. 

Few copies, Vols. 3 and 4, at $5, still available 

“Cemetery Inscriptions of Sullivan Co., Mo.”’ 
Write Mrs. G. B. Fisher, Osgood, Mo. 


Compliments of 
ANTOINES RESTAURANT 


713 St. Louis Street 
os New Orleans, La. 


JEFFERSON CHAPTER 
St. Louis, Missouri 


THE SECURITY BANK 
Corinth, Mississippi 


Honoring and Endorsing 
MRS. FREDERIC A. GROVES 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri, Candidate for President General 
NODAWAY CHAPTER, D 


Maryville, Missouri 
BORDERLAND CHAPTER 


Mrs. Wm. C. Bishop, Regent 
Fayette County, West Virginia 


Compliments of the 
Executive Board of 


JAMES WOOD CHAPTER 


Parkersburg, West Virginia 


Congratulations to West Virginia’s State Regent—Mrs. 
William W. McClaugherty—Candidate for Chaplain General 
from the Baby Chapter—General Andrew Lewis Chapter, 
Lewisburg, W. Va. 


COCA-COLA BOTTLING WORKS 
Corinth, Mississippi 


Established 1865 
WAITS Your D. A. R. Jeweler in Corinth, Miss. 


PARK LANE MOTEL 
MOTEL DIXIE 


Hattiesburg, Mississippi 


Complimenting 
WAHKEENA CHAPTER, D. A. R. 
RUTH SINGHOFEN, ANTIQUES 

Portland, Oregon 


AP 


TER, D. A. R. 


THE ANSONIA NATIONAL BANK 
ANSONIA, CONNECTICUT 


GREENWICH TEA BURNING 
CHAPTER 
MRS. R. HEWARD BROWN, REGENT 


Bridgeton, N. J. 


OLD RIVERTON INN 
Riverton, Connecticut 
Hospitality Since 1796 
Open Every Day of the Year 


A Motel of Distinction 
FLAMINGO MOTEL 
501 East Broadway 
Telephone 2-0642 


Beautifully Appointed Rooms 
Air Conditioned - Fire Proof 


Alton, Illinois 


PACKAGE JERSEY 
PACKAGE COMPANY, INC. 


Fruit and Produce Packages 


Baskets and Crates 


Bridgeton, Vineland, Millville 


New Jersey 


Greetings from 
EVERGLADES D. A. R. 


Meetings 
Old Fort Dallas 
4th Mondays—2:15 P.M. 


COATS OF ARMS 


Ask About Yours 
A. Vernon Coale 


Heraldic Artist 
P. O. Box 1386 
Atlantic Beach, Florida 


3 
EMMA HART WILLAR 
| 
Compliments 
th 
: 
o> 


The Charlotte Daughters pay tribute to one, who has by her devoted loyalty to 
the cause of patriotism, endeared herself to her own State of North Carolina and 
to all other States. 


This page is presented with pride and grateful appreciation for every year of her 
gracious, enthusiastic Christian leadership. 
Presented by the six Chapters of Charlotte, North Carolina: 


Battle of Charlotte Mecklenburg Sie 
Halifax Convention Mecklenburg Declaration of 
Liberty Hall ane Piedmont Patriots 
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General, N. S. D. A. R. 
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hapter and Ihe Rev. John Robinson Chapter. 


t National Bank and Trust Co. of Tulsa 
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Courtesy—Firs 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


A'S WORLD FAMOUS HOTEL 


ove 
OKLAHOMA CONVENTION OF D.A.R. 
HOME OF THE FAMOUS 


OOM AND POMPEIIAN C 


OURT 
TERR 


The Tulsa Chapters of the 


DAUGHTERS OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


= 


Seidenbach’s 
Founded 1916 


One of America’s 
Great Specialty Stores 


Greetings 
GUTHRIE CHAPTER 
Guthrie, Oklahoma 


Compliments of 
SHELL PIPE LINE CORPORATION 
_ Cushing, Oklahoma 


“Always Try”’ 
GILKEY HARDWARE CO. 
Hardware - Appliances Chickasha, Okla 


Compliments of 
VIRGIN LUMBER CO. 


Greetings from 
PAWHUSKA CHAPTER, D. A. R. 
Pawhuska, Oklahoma 


OKEMOH CHAPTER, D. A. R. 
OKEMOH, OKLAHOMA 
Honoring Past Regents 
Dau 
H. B. EGAN 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Muskogee, Oklahoma Toronto, Canada 


Manufacturers of 
CAMEL Brand Products 


Oklah South Dakota, helping sponsor this issue, ‘sent 
anhoma | $399 for ads, from all of its 14 Chapters. Mrs. 

Frank Briley is State Regent; Mrs. Lawrence 
Tinsley, S State 
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for their Patriotic, Educational and Worthy Wor a 
hose forebears settled in Louisiana in 1758 
NATIONAL SOCIETY 
AMERICAN: REVOLUTION 
TULSA CHAPTER 


Enid Chapter, D. A. R., Enid, Oklahoma 


- 


fore UNION EQUITY CO-OPERATIVE EXCHANGE 
ENID, OKLAHOMA 
50,000,000 Bushels Total Storage Capacity 
HOTEL YOUNGBLOOD 
ha, Okla, Greetings and Best Wish ee Enid’s Finest Hotel 


200 Rooms 200 Baths a 
from 
Completely Air Conditioned 


OKLAHOMA CITY CHAPTER 


Bruce Wallace, Pres, 


R, 
GOLD spoT DAIRY 
Daughters of the American Revolution Dairy Products 
Enid, Oklah 

VY Organized December 14, 1904 at sca 

Honoring Our Faithful Membership ENID PLANING MILL 

Manufacturing Quality Millwood 
Enid, Oklahoma 
le, sent ANTRIM LUMBER CO. 
s. Mrs. x Enid, Oklahoma 
iwrence McCOY DeVINNEY FURNITURE MART 
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Greetings from Virginia 


UNT PULASKI CHAPTER, D.A.R. . 
Pulaski, Virginia 


Greetings from 
COL. CHARLES LYNCH CHAPTER 
Alta Vista, Va. 


THE HUT 
One of Virginia’s Better Eating Places 
; Route 220, N. Martinsville, Virginia 
FRANCES BLAND RANDOLPH CHAPTER 
Compliments of 
GREEN ACRES ‘NURSERY 
Petersburg, Virginia 


Honoring 
Mrs. W. C. McCubbins 
Past Sr. Pres., Dorothea Spottswood Henry Chapter, C. A. R. 
JOSEPH GRAVELY CHAPTER, D. A. R. 
Danville, Va. 


Compliments of 
FORT MAIDEN SPRING CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Tazewell, Virginia 


THE GREEN LANTERN 
Good Food — Cabins 


Chatham, Virginia 


THE THOMPSON HOMESTEAD SCHOOL 


For Exceptional Children 
Mrs. J. B. Thompson, Free Union, Va. 


= 

- Come to Fredericksburg, Virginia. Visit Ken- 
more, Ferry Farm, James Monroe’s Law Office, 


Home of Mary Washington and the Home of 
John Paul Jones. 


Fredericksburg, Virginia 


SOUTHERN STATES, 
MANASSAS COOPERATIVE 


Manassas, Virginia 
Feed, Seed, Fertilizer and Farm Supplies 
We Deliver Phone 155 or 655 


Compliments of 
MARKEL SERVICE, INC. 


Richmond, Virginia 


COLONIAL MOTORS 


Virginia — So Old, So New 
And Lovely, Too 


PRINCESS ANNE HOTEL 
FREDERICKSBURG 


The Most Historic City of Virginia 


FINE CHAIRS 


of 


ask your 


Ag 


Department Store 


Traditionally 
“The Best Service for the Best Cars” 
in 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 


Oldsmobile for 1956 


ROBERT E. LEE HOTEL 
Lexington, Virginia 


Located halfway between the tombs of 
Lee and Jackson 


SAM MOORE CHAIRS, 
Christiansburg, Va. 
Bedford, Va. 


co Bete 

i 

ag 

3 

3 

j 
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Washington 

! 


).A.R. 


IOOL 


NC. 


MRS. HENRY ALBERT SCHAUFFLER 
(Marguerite Williams Schauffler ) 


Past Chapter Regent, State Chairman American Music 


DOCTOR ELISHA DICK CHAPT 
Alexandria, Virginia 
Presents this page in her honor 


With affection and pride 
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Famed Jarrett Manor, built in 
1775 by Joseph Walton, brother of 
George Walton, one of Georgia’s 
three signers of the Declaration of 
Independence, is now being re- 
stored as a Historical Shrine and 
State Park. It is the ancestral 
home of Mrs. Mary Jarrett White 
who organized Toccoa Chapter 
D.A.R., October 31, 1923, and 
served as Regent 1923. and 


1930-32. 


Compliments of 
TABOR MOTOR COMPANY REE-DAVIS FUNERAL — 
Toccoa, Georgia Toccoa, Georgia 


Compliments of FRANKLIN DISCOUNT COMPANY 
TROGDON FURNITURE COMPANY 8% Paid on 1-Year Investment Certificates 
Manufacturers of Dining Room Furniture Toccoa, Georgia 
Toccoa, Georgia 


Greetings from 
Wright Manufacturing Company 


Greetings from Boys’ and Men’s Wear 
Fred Northeutt & Son Funeral Home High Style Chinos and Denims 
: 106 Pond Street, Toccoa, Georgia eg EE Toccoa, Georgia 


Greetings from 
C & P MOTORS 
— Cadillac — International Trucks 
Toccoa, Georgia 


Compliments of 


CITIZENS BANK OF TOCCOA 


Greetings from 
SORRELLS DRUG STORE 


Toccoa, Georgia 


LOVETTS 
Diamonds — Watches — Jewelry 
Toccoa, Georgia 


Toccoa Laundry & Dry Cleaners MODEL DRY CLEANERS 
147-149 E. Tugalo Toccoa, Georgia 228 N. Sage _--- Toecoa, Georgia 


Compliments of McCurry’s Men’s Shop 
“The Men’s Shop” 


f 
q page is g sly sponsored by the following: 
1 
Sty 
4 
Toccoa, Georgia 


\ wast 


The Toccoa Chapter, D. A. R., proudly presents this page 
in honor of our Regent 


MRS. E. F. CHAFFIN © 


for her loyalty and devotion. She was organizing Senior President 
of the Currahee Society, C. A. R. 1945, and served as Senior Presi- 
dent of this Society 1945-50; 

and 1953-56. 


on of 
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Excellent Meals 


Toccoa, Georgia 


Compliments of 
FRED L. HAYES DEPARTMENT STORE 
Toccoa, Georgia 


PARKER-NEWMAN PHARMACY 


Toccoa, Georgia 


Compliments of 


BELK - GALLANT COMPANY 


Toccoa, Georgia 


Honoring 


MRS. OBER D. WARTHEN 


(Inez Smith) 


Organizing Regent 


Vidalia, Georgia 


National Defense 
(Continued from page 132) 


preservation of our Constitutional form of 
government? 


Dollars for Defense 


With deep appreciation we acknowledge 
the following contributions for the work 
of this committee. 


CoLoraDo 
Arkansas Valley Chapter—$5.00 
CONNECTICUT 
Hannah Benedict Carter Chapter—$2.00 
District oF COLUMBIA 
+ E Pluribus Unum Chapter—$5.00 
Washington Chapter—$5.00, Gift 
of Mrs. Roy E. Powell. 
FLORIDA 
Orlando Chapter—$5.00° 
GEORGIA 


William Marsh Chapter—$1.00 
ILLINOIS 

General Henry Dearborn Chapter—$5.00 
INDIANA 

Caroline Scott Harrison Chapter—$10.00 
MAINE 


General Knox Chapter—$5.00 


MARYLAND 
Anne Arundel Chapter—$1.00 
Carter Braxton Chapter—$1.00 
Conococheague Chapter—$1.00 
General Mordecai Gist Chapter—$2.50 
Janet Montgomery Chapter—$1.00 
Samuel Chase Chapter—$6.00 
Washington-Custis Chapter—$1.00 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Lexington Chapter—$1.00 
New JERSEY 
Peggy Warne Chapter—$5.00 _ 
NortH Dakota 
Dacotah Chapter—$5.00 
Bellefontaine Chapter—$1.00 
Franklinton Chapter—$5.00 
TENNESSEE 
Judge David Campbell Chapter—$5.00 
VIRGINIA 
Albemarle Chapter—$2.50 
Dr. Elisha Dick Chapter—$5.00 
Mount Vernon Chapter—$10.00 
WASHINGTON 
Sarah Buchanan Chapter—$2.00 
West VIRGINIA 
Princess Aracoma Chapter 
WYOMING 


$5.00 


Fort Casper Chapter—$5.00 


HOTEL ALBERMARLE- | 
q 
= 
+4 
4 
a 
¥ 
: 
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MRS. THOMAS KNOX KENDRICK 
(Edna DeLamar ) 


State Chaplain, Georgia Society, N. S. D. A. R. 


The Three Chapters in Columbus, Georgia: 


GEORGE WA 
BUTTON GWINNETT 


Honor Mrs. Kendrick, Columbus Woman of the Year 1955 
State Chaplain 1954-56, State Recording Secretary 1952-54 
State Curator 1950-52, State Consulting Organizing Secretary 1948-50, Chapter Regent 1944-46 
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Greetings 
SAGINAW CHAPTER 
Saginaw, Michigan 


Greetings 
LEwis CASS CHAPTER 
Escanaba, Michigan 


Honoring Our Chapter 
Regent 


SARAH ANN COCHRANE CHAPTER, D.A.R. 


Northville-Plymouth, Michigan 


Compliments of 
GLENHURST COUNTRY CLUB 
25345 West Six Mile Road 
Detroit 19, Michigan 


Ke. 1-9765 Member, Mrs. Walter Nacker 


John Sackett Chapter of Redford, Detroit, Michigan 


6916 Donald PI. Detroit 7, Mich. 
LOrain 7-8000 


Hard Chrome Plating 
Re C. D. Macpherson, Jr. tee 


DUCTILE CHROME PROCESS CO. 


Greetings from ONTARIO CHAPTER 
Pulaski, New York 


Mrs. Fay T. 


of 
MAHANTONGO CHAPTER 
Pottsville, Pa. 

COLONEL ANDREW LYNN CHAPTER, D. A. R. 
Uniontown, Pennsylvania 
Mrs. Paul Gates, Regent 


Greetings from 
THE WYOMING VALLEY CHAPTER 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 


Honoring Mrs. Leonard W. Coleman 
50-year Member of Thomas Leiper 
Chapter, N. S. D. A. R 


Germantown, Philadelphia 


CHESTER COUNTY CHAPTER 
Honors 
Upper Octorara Presbyterian Church 
Located in Sadsbury Township Organized 1720 
Greetings from 
GENERAL JOSEPH WARREN CHAPTER 


Warren, Pennsylvania Organized 1911 


Greetings from 


OREGON TRAIL CHAPTER, D.A.R. 


Hebron, Nebraska 


Compliments of 
BUSH’S MUSIC & RADIO HOUSE 
132 Main St. Penn Yan, N. Y. 


ink 
- 


570 feethigh 4 


Understanding Your State 
(Continued from page 134) 


5. To serve as a State officer, a member 
must have been elected to State office, to 
serve as an officer of the whole State and 
not over any part of it. In some States 
having Districts, the leaders or directors 
of three districts are designated as Vice 
Regents, to perform the duties of State 
Vice Regent as may be needed. 


> State Map Note Paper 
printed in full color ~4%«5% folded 

16 sheels and envelopes in atiractive 
dark green box with acetate window 
top. Retailing for $1% per box-and 
available to DAR. members for fund 
raising purposes at 60 denis per box 
tn I dozen lots ~ $7.20 per dozen. 
States available ~ California, Connecticut 

laware, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Illinois 
Jowa, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mi'ss- 
ouri, Neur Hampshire, New Jersey, NewYork 
Werth Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Qhode 
Island, South Grolina, Jennessee, Texas, Wi's- 
consin, Vermont, Washington,Wes? 
Virginia and Wisconsin. Other states are in 
the making. Special designs on request. 
We also have novelty notes designed for 
your town and state. 


1s‘ 
Melton Studio 


These illustrations are sufficient to in- 
dicate the need of a general revision of 
bylaws in many States. Should such a 
revision mean that any member loses her 
present position on the State Board or in 
any capacity to which she was appointed 
when election is required, she and all 
other members should know that these 
necessary changes are in the interest of 
restoring the State organization to the 
position that the National Society intends 
it to have. 


vin Pi Greetings from the GENERAL RICHARD BUTLER CHAPTER 
Butler Pennsylvania 
MEE Walla, Regent 
MRS, CLAUDE ALLEN CRUSOE 
LA 
A 
( 
E 
here 
F 


MRS. LEWIS T. GRISWOLD ene 
STATE REGENT OF WASHINGTON, 1954, 1956 ss 


1 1720 


TER 
1 1911 


Ba Sponsored by the following Chapters 


r in Ann Washington John Kendrick ; Narcissa Whitman | Sahh 
nted Captain Charles Wilkes Kennewick Olympus 

Chief Seattle Lady Stirling Rainier 

Chief Whatcom Marcus Whitman 

hese Columbia River Margaretta Painter Sacajawea 
t of Elizabeth Bixby Martha Atkins Gray 

the Elizabeth Ellington Mary Lacy 
Eliza Hart Spalding Meriwether Lewis _ University of Washington 
Fort Vancouver Michael Trebert Virginia Dare 
Governor Isaac Stevens Narcissa Prentiss Waukomah Trail 
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American Museum 
= (Continued from page 122) 


The AMI endowment fund will be under 

the jurisdiction of the Museum’s Board of 
Trustees. However, the Museum itself will 
become part of the Statue of Liberty Na- 
tional Monument, which is administered 
by the National Park Service. 

All patriotic Americans will want to 
take an active part in helping to build this 
new shrine, and at the same time establish 
a personal identity with our great national 
monument. Individuals throughout the 
nation are now being asked to become 
special donors to the Museum. 

A gift of $10 or more to AMI will 
qualify an individual as a Builder. As 
such, her signature and photograph, or 
that of a friend or member of her family, 
may be microfilmed and retained in the 
Museum’s Hall of Records to be viewed 
by her friends, relatives and descendants. 
All Builders will receive special certificates 
from the AMI Board of Trustees acknow]l- 
edging their contributions. 

An individual donating $100 or more 
will become an Associate of the Museum. 
She may also have her name or photograph 
enshrined on microfilm at the foot of the 
Statue of Liberty. As witness to the part 
she played in joining with other Americans 
to help establish the American Museum of 
Immigration, an Associate of the Museum 
will be given a citation suitable for fram- 
ing. 

All Americans who contribute a mini- 
mum of $2,500 will become Founders, and 
will be appropriately recognized as such 
on a plaque in the Hall of Records. These 
donors are enrolled in the Fellowship of 
Founders and will be entitled to wear 
special rosettes. This right shall descend 
to the heads of each donor’s family in 
succeeding generations. 

Business institutions (under certain con- 
ditions) and non-profit groups which con- 
tribute $5,000 or more will become Group 
Founders and be appropriately honored 
in the Hall of Records. A special rosette 

will be awarded to the chief executive 
officer of all Group Founders. 

The establishment of the American Mu- 
seum of Immigration offers a unique op- 
portunity for the nation and for individual 
Americans, who are proud of their heri- 


tage, to pay tribute to the unity which has 
made America strong. It is fitting that this 
unity is symbolized by the greatest lady in 
American history. 


Mrs. Frank B. Cuff, National Chairman of the 
Press Relations Committee, N.S.D.A.R., attended 
National Unity Day ceremonies June 28 at the 
Statute of Liberty, arranged by officials of the 
American Museum of Immigration. 


THE BOONE FAMILY 
A genealogical record of the Boones in America 
Over 700 pages. Fully Indexed. Supply limited. 
Price $15.00 postpaid 
Hazel A. (Mrs. James R.) Spraker 
64 Dorchester Road Buffalo 22, N. Y. 


Pedigree Extensions 
to 


Coats of Arms 


NOBILITY, ROYALTY 


Send data on earliest known ancestor 
EDITH TUNNELL, DESIGNER OF MAPORTRANS, 
MAPSETANS 
1 Jacobus Place, New York 63, N. Y. 


Judd & Detweiler 


INCORPORATED 
(Established in 1868) 
PRINTERS 


THIS MAGAZINE IS FROM OUR PRESSES 


FLORIDA AVE, & ECKINGTON PLACE 
WASHINGTON 2 @ DC 


* SEND ror Free Folder 
“IS YOUR NAME HERE?” 


listing names of American family histo- 
ries for sale by the world’s largest dealer 
in American Genealogies. 


Write to 


oodspeed’s Book Shop 


DEPT. D, 18 BEACON STREET 
BOSTON 8, MASS. 


e Send $2.00 for Ten Generation Chart 
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“Health that tastes good!” .. . that 
phrase nicely sums up all of the rea- 
sons why apples are a favorite food of 


ell millions of Americans. 
9” Crackly crisp, juicy, orchard fresh 
EY apples from Washington State are 
= more than just a wonderful tasting 
er 


food, they’re also a way to radiant, 
blooming health. They stimulate in- 
testinal activity . . . help keep your 


Nature’s Most Delightful and 


Healthful Fruit 


digestive tract in asnormal “regular” 
condition. 


And for those who have “waistline 
worries” . . . apples are an excellent 
diet addition—providing essential vi- 
tamins and bulk to your meals but 
are low in calories. 


So for pleasure, for health . . . eat 
plenty of Washington State Apples 


and wear an “Apple Smile.” 


WASHINGTON STATE APPLE COMMISSION 
P. O. BOX 18, WENATCHEE, WASHINGTON 
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Compliments of JOHN W. HARTON 


CRIMM’S FLORIST 


Tullahoma, Tennessee 
Honoring 


MRS. JAMES H. HENRY, Regent 


We feel rightly proud of our unique chapter, its name being Indian for “yellow flower.” 
Tullahoma is the Hub of four counties and is located on the highest point between Nash- 


LEWIS INSURANCE AGENCY 
BULLS EYE OVERALLS, PANTS 
H & W MEN’S STORE 


JACK D. WALKER, ACENT 


APPALACHIAN TANNING COMPANY 


ments of Greetings from 
FORT 1 Beene CHAPTER JANE KNOX CHAPTER, D. A. R. 
Gainesboro, Tennessee Columbia, Tennessee Home of President James Knox Polk 
Phone 1219J3 Phone 2388J3 
Decorating — Painting Visit The 
GOLDEN RULE DECORATORS WEE ANTIQUE SHOP 
Furniture—China—Glass 


Nashville, Tenn. ALpine 6-1824 


Compliments of 
POTTAWATOMIE CHAPTER, D. A. R. 
Gary, Indiana 


6 6 Miles From Murfreesboro On Lebanon Hwy. 231 


ASTON MANOR 
Rooms Downtown 
41 Church St., Asheville, North Carolina 


ar MOTEL 
Cae at) U. S. 30 at Indiana 53 
Crown Bott’ Indiana 


CAROLIN E SCOTT HARRISON 
CHAPTER 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
CENTRAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
401 North College Avenue 

Indianapolis 2, Indiana 


Your Inquiries Are Invited % 


For use during American History Month, 30,000 
small gummed envelope labels have been ordered 
in blue and gold like the D. A. R. Banner. 


revard 


WAIGHTSTILL AVERY CHAPTER 


DAVIS HOSIERY MILLS 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
Quality Shows in Davis Hose 


Compliments of 
"THE IDEAL 


_ Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


ay Compliments of 
BOCOCK STROUD CO. 


; Winston-Salem North Carolina 


vill 
as and Chattanooga 
We wish to thank 
which our contributors and invi 
we proudly bo. invite your ¢ 
y boast. r attention to our South 
of MA 
q JACK FARRAR 
| 
¢ 


MRS. WILLIAM DEWEY ROLLISON 
_ INDIANA NORTHERN DISTRICT DIRECTOR 
1955 - 1958 


IN TOKEN OF OUR ESTEEM .. . we proudly pay tribute to 
the untiring devotion and leadership of Edwin Rollison, our 
past Regent, Treasurer and Librarian. 


Sponsored by the entire membership of the SCHUYLER COLFAX 
CHAPTER of the D. A. R. e South Bend, Indiana 


er. 


Bessemer, Alabama 


Phones Baby 
Sitters 

Kennel 
Radio 


Convention Facilities 


GATEWAY TO THE GULF — 


and 


é 
Restauran 


80 Carpeted Rooms 
Drug Store $5 - $8 f 
Barber Shop On U. S. 11 and Alabama 5 pene Sa 


Display the Flag i 
ZACHARIAH GODBOLD CHAPTER 
Bay Minette, Alabama 
Honoring Mrs. Dolly Albritton 
LT. JOSEPH M. WILCOX CHAPTER 
Compliments of MAJ. a HUBBARD CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
T, ama 
Mrs. J. Dewitt Cooper, Regent 
Compliments of 
NEEDHAM BRYAN CHAPTER 
Mobile, Alabama 


GOODBRAD FLORAL COMPANY 
Serving Mobile For Over 50 Years 
1408 Dauphin Street 


NET 


The Alabama Society, Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, announces the publication of 
INDEX TO ALABAMA WILLS 1808-1870, alpha- 
betical listing of all wills found in all courthouses 
of State of Alabama, with name of county, vol- 
ume, and page where the will may be found. The 
book is litho-printed and cloth bound. The price 
is $5.00 per copy, postpaid. Make remittance 
payable to “Alabama Society, D. A. R.” Address 
all orders to Mrs. Phil Pointer, 622 Canal 
Street, N. E., Decatur, Alabama. 


WESTERN GRAIN 
COMPANY 


Birmingham, Alabama 


ORDER BINDER 
FOR D. A. R. MAGAZINES 
$3 Postpaid 
Your name in gold, 70¢ extra; date, 40¢; both for $1. 
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SPECIAL 


THE Special meeting of the National Board 


of Management was called to order by the 
President General, Miss Gertrude S. Carraway, 
in the Board Room, Memorial Continental Hall, 
Washington, D. C., on Wednesday, December 7, 
1955, at 12:00 noon. 

The Lord’s Prayer was recited in unison, 
followed by the Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag. 

The Recording Secretary General, Mrs. Lee, 
noted the following members present: National 
Officers: Miss Carraway, Mrs. Trewhella, Mrs. 
Lee, Mrs. Duncan, Mrs. Woollen, Mrs. Wallace, 
Mrs. Cory, Mrs. Creyke, Mrs. Hager, Vice Presi- 
dent General from Maryland; Mrs. Skinner, Vice 
President General from the District of Columbia. 
State Regents: Miss Dennis, District of Columbia; 
Mrs. George, Maryland. 

The President General announced that at 2:30 
p. m. the members of the Board in attendance 
would be escorted in Marine Corps cars to the 
Marine Barracks when the President General 
would present the watch to the cadet who stood 
highest in his class. 

The President General stated that 2,144 chap- 
ters had reported their activities during Con- 
stitution Week and that 25 scrapbooks were en- 
tered in the annual Freedoms Foundation contest 
at Valley Forge. 

The Treasurer General, Mrs. Woollen moved 
that 187 former members be reinstated. Seconded 
by Mrs. Creyke. Adopted. 

The Registrar General, Mrs. Wallace, read her 
report. 


Report of Registrar General 


It is a pleasure to report 1,730 applications 
presented to the Board today. 
Anne D. WALLACE, 
Registrar General. 


Mrs. Wallace moved that the 1,730 applicants 
whose records have been verified by the Registrar 
General be elected to membership in the National 
Society. Seconded by Mrs. Woollen. Adopted. 

The Treasurer General, Mrs. Woollen, reported 
changes in membership as follows: Deceased, 755; 
Resigned, 979; Reinstated, 187. 

The Organizing Secretary General, Mrs. Dun- 
can, read her report. 


Report of Organizing Secretary General 


Your Organizing Secretary General herewith 
submits the following report from October 13th 
to December 7th: 

Through their respective State Regents the 


NATIONAL BOARD OF MANAGEMENT 


December 


MEETING 
7, 1955 


following nine members-at-large are presented for 
confirmation as Organizing Regents: Miss Nancy 
Bel Weeks, Blythe, California; Mrs. Helen Ware 
Meyer, El Cerrito, California; Mrs. Eunice Smith 
Runyon, Belfry, Kentucky; Mrs. Camilla Mays 
Frank, Chalmette, Louisiana; Mrs. Alice Moore 
Lyons, Denham Springs, Louisiana; Mrs. Martha 
Ann Ludlum Davis, Mer Rouge, Louisiana; Mrs. 
Helen Elizabeth Irving Oehler, Dallas, Texas; 
Mrs. Mary Wallace Blanchard Brown, Bayside, 
Virginia; Mrs. Jeanette McLeod Browne, Church- 
land, Virginia. 

The following four organizing regencies have 
expired by time limitation: Miss Virginia Anne 
Save, San Diego, California; Mrs. Earline W. 
Sartor, Rayville, Louisiana; Mrs. Virginia Miller 
Woodfill, Lebanon, Missouri; Mrs. Vivian D. 
Torkelson, Glasgow, Montana. 

The following re-appointment of four Organiz- 
ing Regents is requested through their respective 
State Regents: Miss Virginia Anne Schur, San 
Diego, California; Mrs. Earline W. Sartor, Ray- 
ville, Louisiana; Mrs. Virginia Miller Woodfill, 
Lebanon, Missouri; Mrs. Vivian D. Torkelson, 
Glasgow, Montana. 

The following four chapters are presented for 
official disbandment: Mary Melrose, Waterloo, 
Iowa; Eleazer Parker, Clinton, Maine; Catlinite, 
Pipestone, Minnesota; Umatilla, Pendleton, 
Oregon. The membership of this chapter has 
been below the required minimum for the period 
of one year. 

The following seven chapters have met all re- 
quirements according to the National Bylaws and 
are now presented for confirmation: Fort Bowyer, 
Foley, Alabama; Major Francis Langhorne Dade, 
Kendall, Florida; Coquina, Key Biscayne, 
Florida; Peachtree Trail, Marietta, Georgia; 
Whetstone, Columbus, Ohio; Fort Amanda, 
Delphos, Ohio; William Taylor, Kenbridge, 
Virginia. 

Marion Moncure Duncan, 
Organizing Secretary General. 


Mrs. Duncan moved the confirmation of nine 
organizing regents, reappointment of four or- 
ganizing regents, disbandment of four chapters 
and confirmation of seven chapters. Seconded by 
Mrs. Creyke. Adopted. 

The Recording Secretary General, Mrs. Lee, 
read the minutes of the meeting, which were 
approved as read. 

The meeting adjourned at 12:35 p. m. 

Lucite M. Lee, 
Recording Secretary General, 
N.S. D. A. R. 


National Parliamentarian. 
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Attention of Chapters is called to the fact that for some time it has been the 
policy to have the Chapter Bylaws reviewed by the State D. A. R. Parliamen- 
tarian, if there is one; otherwise, by the State: D. A. R. Committee for the 
purpose. The Chapter Model Bylaws should be followed, as drafted by our 
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ningofwhatmonth? 


Program 


From what word is Mexico derived? 
What is the Socratic method? 

For how long may a Chapter hold 
open its charter list? 

February 20, 1896? 

In what year were State Conferences 
and the 54th Continental Congress 
cancelled? 


The D. A. R. Museum has a number | 


si of salers. Is a saler a salesman, a sea- 


man, or an article from an early 


colonial table? 


Which of our Presidents kept letters 
in his beaver hat? 

What month has the President General 
asked to have observed as American 
History month? 

When was the 16th Amendment de- 
clared ratified ? 

0. February 13, 1956 marks the begin- 


ANSWERS 


From the Aztec word, Mexitli, their 
war god, 

The use of a series of questions to 
lead a pupil to think. 

One year from the date of organiza- 
tion. 

The date on which a charter was 
granted to the N. S. D. A. R. by the 
United States Congress—signed by 
Grover Cleveland, President. 

1945 to comply with the Office of 
Defense Transportation because of 
travel limitations, 

It is the early name for a salt-cellar, 
a small dish, usually placed near the 
head of the table. 

A. Lincoln. 

February. 

February 25, 1913—authorization for 
Congress “to lay and collect taxes on 
incomes. 

Rajab in the Mohammedam (Islamic) 
Calendar. 


COATS OF ARMS 
Hand Painted in Full Heraldic Colors 
Write for Brochure 
ae STUDIO OF HERALDIC ART 
_ 324 West Thomas Street 
Salisbury. 


20TH ANNIVERSARY 
Off to Members of D. A. R. 


RI LUTIONA 
SOLDIFR 
NIMROD JE 
1775 
PrACFKD BY 


CHAPTER 
OFFICIAL 
MARKER 


nev DESIGN 


This design, approved October 21, 1955, 
is official for marking graves of soldiers of 
the Revolution. 


Send for FREE folders showing proper mark- 
ing with Newman cast bronze markers . . . 
famous for superior craftsmanship since 1882. 


NEWMAN BROTHERS, Inc. 


674 W. 4th St. Cincinnati, Ohio 


CUMBERLAND GAP NATIONAL PARK 
Kentucky—Virginia—Tennessee 


OWEN G. DUNN CO. — 
Since the Year 1902 


BLANK BOOK MAKERS 
Office Equipment and Machines 
County Record Books 


and Business Forms 
NEW BERN, N. C. a 
Greetings from Arizona 


Cc of 
ROLD DRUGS 
Arizona 


of T. B. MILLS 
Swimming Pool Contractor 
cson, Arizona 


Good Luck, Maricopa Chapter 
JAMES G. HART, REALTY & CONSTRUCTION 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Seed and Floral Co. 


Compliments of 
LIEFGREEN i. McDONALD 
wn Plaza, Phoenix, Arizona 


GADSDEN HOTEL 
All Facilities 


Douglas Arizona 


ul 
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Charles Trumbull Hayden Chapter General Crook 


Sponsored by the following Chapters 


Cochise Chapter | Maricopa Chapter 


Coconino Chapter Tucson Chapter 
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The Gods Live Long 
(Continued from page 121) 


they were made to live as farmers. After 
much suffering, and many promises of 
good behavior, the Dine were allowed to 
return to the red desert again. Here in 
their beloved painted land, the LONG 
WALK only a bitter memory, they live 
the nomadic, lonely life of the primitive 
people they still are. 

Like many sheep raising peoples, the 
Navajos practised polygamy. And _ this 
they still do, although the government of 
the White Man frowns upon the custom 
and recognizes only the first wife. 

It is to the Spaniard the Navajo owes 
the knowledge of sheep, although it was 
principally from the Mexican he stole 
them. Once having learned of wool and 
how to weave, the women have become 
among the best in any race. 

The Medicine Men, or Singers, who in 
the old faith, the faith of the Anasazi, 
Those-Who-Have-Gone-Away, spoke to the 
GODS, still speak for the Dine. They 
speak through the various rituals, songs, 
or chants, in the sand paintings and 
dances. 

One of these dances, or ceremonials, is 
the Ya-ba-jai. This is a medicine, or heal- 
ing ceremonial. It is a winter dance, the 
first one for the season will be held after 
the corn and pumpkins are ready to be 
eaten. The complete ceremony takes nine 
days. Every day a sand painting is made, 
the healing ritual performed and the sand 
painting destroyed before sunset. Each 
evening at dusk the dance begins and lasts 
until sunrise. The ceremonial ends at 
dawn on the tenth morning when the 
‘Hymn to the Blue Bird’ is sung. This is 
said to be one of the most beautiful of 
all Indian chants. It should be if sur- 
roundings can make it so. Imagine the 
painted country at dawn, with the snow- 
capped, sacred mountain in the west, 
etched against the sky. Then in the eastern 
glory of rose and golden light an azure 
bird is sent flying upward to lose itself 
in the far blue heaven above. 

For the Dine the GODS live on For- 
ever Beautiful, Forever Unchanged. 

“In Beauty it is Finished”—From ‘The 
Navajo House Chant.’ 

“Ya-tay”—Navajo “Farewell.” 


: 
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The Constitution pests 
By Edgar A. Guest Fe 


These are what it guarantees: 
Freedom from all tyrant rule; 
Right to work at what we please; 
Home and garden, church and school. 
Under its protecting care 
Unrestrained our children play. 
Equal poor and millionaire 
Stand on each election day. 
Under it may youth achieve. 
Where ambition leads to go. 
All may pray as they believe. 
Justice everyone may know. 
When we’re troubled and perplexed 
This thought should be comforting. 
In the Constitution’s text 


Freedom is a cherished thing. 


Mrs. Donald M. Carson, Regent, Elizabeth Cass 
Chapter, Detroit, Michigan, asked Mr. Guest to 
“do a bit for Constitution Week.” 

The above was published in The Detroit Free 
Press, Tuesday, September 20, 1955. 

In a letter to Mrs. Carson, 26 September 55, 
Mr. Guest gave permission for its reprint in the 
D.A.R. Macazine, “indicating it is copyrighted 
1955 and that it is being reprinted with permis- 
sion.” 


We Buy, Sell and Exchange 
GENEALOGICAL BOOKS 


Catalogs Free Upon Request 


Southern Book Company 


6 E. Franklin St. Baltimore 2, Md. 


COATS-OF-ARMS 
Walter L. Harrison 
P. O. Box 893—Montgomery, Alabama 


NEW D. A. R. HANDBOOK 
35 Cents 
BUSINESS OFFICE, N.S.D.A.R. 
1776 D St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


OFFICIAL D. A. R. FLAGS 


National, State and Chapter, American and State Flags, 
Badges, Banners and Supplies for all organizations. 


Write for Prices 
THE CINCINNATI REGALIA CO 
145 W. 4th St. Cincinnati, O. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS INVITED 


Are you looking for a publisher? Send for our free, 
illustrated booklet titled To the Author in Search of a Pub- 
lisher. It tells how we can publish, promote and distribute 
your book, as we have done for hundreds of other writers. 
All subjects considered. New authors welcomed. Write today 
for Booklet RV. It's free. 

VANTAGE PRESS, Ince., 120 W. 31 St., N. Y. 1 

In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blvod., Hollywood 28 
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Makes. 48 flavorful cups! 


Need coffee for a crowd? Now you 
can make 24, 36 or up to 48 cups se ee 
delicious coffee wherever you find an- PAY 

AC outlet. The West Bend portable — 
coffee urn heats its own water. oa 


dripper section. 
coffee is kept serving hot. Club, 
P.T.A., church or home, when the oc- 
casion calls for a lot (48 cups) of | 
flavorful coffee . . . it’s time for a 


West Bend coffee urn 


Plan to Visit Cumberland Wonderland in the — ‘ 

Visit the Birthplace of Foothills of the Cumberland Mountains * 

in Southeastern Kentucky 

GEN. ALBERT SIDNEY JOHNSTON An ideal place for a quiet, restful vacation 7s 
with excellent fishing grounds. his 

at Washington, Mason Co., Ky. COURTESY ifs 
Four miles south of Maysville on U. S. 68 SOMERSET CHAPTER Be 

_SOMERSE T, KENTU CKY 


oe Greetings and Best Wishes 
to the 163 Members 


GENERAL EVAN SHELBY CHAPTER 


Daughters of the American Revolution 
Mrs. Betty Short Thacker—Regent 


Owensboro, Kentucky 


en OTTAWA TULIP GARDENS 
ILLAND MAIL ORDE 
Mrs. Frederick B. White, who wrote the ao BS AVA FILLED RS 
- poem on Mary Ball Washington, page 128, a ee bares 
is Radio and Television Chairman, Ganse- Nellie & Jack Van Egmond, Native Importers 
voort Chapter, Albany, N. Y. She has monthly Write for List. 912 Congress St., Ottawa, III. 


programs on air. 


the reversible cover as a tray for the 
WEST. BEND ALUMINUM CO. 
Ad. 
4 
OWENSBORO PLANNING MILL COMPANY, INC. 
Pub. 
ters. 


DEPOSITORY FOR THE 


Mrs. Lloyd J. Larson, of Spinning Wheel Chapter, Marshalltown, Iowa, National Vice Chairman of the 
Student Loan and Scholarship Committee, is shown packing sample rugs and stoles which she generously makes 


for the benefit of D. A. R. projects. 
If you wish a lovely dogwood design rug for your bathroom, in either white or some other color, send 


$2.50 (actual cost of material) to Mrs. Larson, 411 Innes Blvd., Marshalltown, Iowa, and give an additional 


$2.50 to the National Defense Fund of your Chapter. 
Should you like a beautiful stole, send $5 for the cost of material to Mrs, Larson and give another $5 to 


your Chapter’s Approved Schools fund. 
When a Chapter orders rugs at $2.50, they must each be sold for $5, the other $2.50 to be applied to 
National Defense. If a Chapter orders stoles at $5 each, they must be sold for $10, the extra $5 to be used 


for our Approved Schools. 
The Board of Management in October passed a motion commending and thanking Mrs. Larson for her 


unselfish work for our National Society. 
en the craft center at Kate Duncan Smith D. A. R. School was dedicated, toward which she had directly 
or indirectly contributed so much, Mrs. Larson personally donated and dedicated a heating plant for the 


school’s guest house. 

Many copies of the new SUPPLEMENT to the Genealogical Guide, index of 
genealogical material in the D. A. R. Magazine, have already been sold. The 
original Guide sells for $4; the Supplement for $1.50. Send orders to Business 
Office, 1776 D St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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NATIONAL METROPOLITAN BANK | | 
MEMBER: FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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The Past and Present Officers of Braddock Trail Chapter proudly dedicate this page 
in appreciation of Mrs. Braddock’s sterling devotion and her inspiring qualities of 


service and leadership. We, Chapter Members, all, love her devotedly. 


rg 
‘MRS. JAMES SAUNDERS BRADDOCK 
Organizing Regent Braddock Trail Chapter, 
y 
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State Activities 
(Continued from page 136) 


Binds,” the 50th State Conference was officially 
adjourned. 

Following the adjournment another innovation 
of this administration, the junior membership 
luncheon, was held. Miss Betty Bodell, Junior 
Bazaar Chairman, reported that the bazaar netted 
almost $400. It was enthusiastically voted that 
the state’s contributions to Helen Pouch Scholar- 
ship Fund be given in honor of Mrs. McClaugh- 
erty in appreciation of her devotion to the future 
of our "Backers. Mrs. McClaugherty made the 
address—“Light a Little Candle.” 

“Today is Yesterday’s Pupil” (Franklin), our 
Conference theme, was well carried out through 
the observance of our Golden Conference; 
through reminders of our duties to the past and 
future given by Mr. Hunter; through the pride 
in our buildings brought forth by Mrs. Haig; 
through the perfect blending of experienced age 
and energetic youth present in West Virginia 
Conference during Mrs. McClaugherty’s adminis- 
tration. 

Virginia B. Johnson 


CONNECTICUT 


B* invitation of the Ruth Wyllys Chapter of 
Hartford, the Sixty-second State Fall meet- 
ing of the Connecticut Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, Inc., was held at the Statler 
Hotel, Hartford, Conn., on Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 28, 1955. 

The morning session opened promptly at 
10:45 a.m. with the State Regent, Mrs. Ronald 
B. MacKenzie, presiding. 

The invocation was given by the Rev. Fletcher 
D. Parker, pastor of the Immanuel Congregational 
Church. 

Following the Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag, 
led by Mrs. Charles B. Gilbert, State Chairman, 
Correct Use of the Flag, the audience sang two 
verses of the National Anthem. 

Mayor Dominick De Lucco spoke of the many 
privileges and opportunities granted in_ this 
United States to boys of foreign parentage in- 
cluding his own experience from newsboy to 
Mayor. 

Mrs. Wiley Ross, Regent of the hostess Chap- 
ter, extended greetings. Mrs. MacKenzie gra- 
ciously responded, thanking Ruth Wyllys Chapter 
for inviting the Society to Hartford. 

Mrs. Kenneth T. Trewhella, First Vice President 
General, and Mrs. Grace L. H. Brosseau, Honorary 
President General from Connecticut were absent. 

The following Honorary and active National 
and State Officers were presented: Miss Katherine 
Matthies and Miss Emeline A. Street, Mrs. 
Charles Carroll Haig, Mrs. Ashmead White, Mrs. 
Cutting and Mrs. Anderson of New Hampshire 
and Mrs. Hussey of Maine. 

The address of the morning was given by Mrs. 
Charles Carroll Haig, National Chairman of 
Buildings and Grounds Committee. Her topic 
was “Our National Headquarters.” 

Mrs. MacKenzie presented the subject of the 
“500 Club” and was assisted by Mrs. Charles 
B. Gilbert, Mrs. Howard Smith and Mrs. William 


S. Kenyon—who presented a short “skit.” $2,000 
was contributed towards the fund for redecorat- 
ing the Connecticut State Room in Washington. 

At the afternoon session Miss Sarah F. Smith 
of Stamford had as the topic of her address 
“The Newcomer in Our Midst. 

Mrs. Perry Owens, soloist, sang the “Twenty 
Third Psalm” and “I Believe” with Mrs. John 
C. Roberts as accompanist. 

Mrs. Ashmead White, National Chairman for 
Americanism and D.A.R. Manual for Citizenship 
gave an address “D.A.R. and Americanism.” 

The meeting closed with the singing of 
“America” followed by the Benediction, pro- 
nounced by Miss Matthies, State Chaplain, and 
the retiring of the Colors. 

Beatrice Metcalfe (Mrs. Chester S.) Wendell 
State Recording Secretary 


“GENEALOGICAL SERVICE 
WITH CITED AUTHORITY” 


(American and Foreign) 
BY 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL COMPANY, ING. 


GENEALOGISTS AND PUBLISHERS 
80-90 EIGHTH AVENUE NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
Continuing a half century of work in Family Research, 
Coats of Arms, Privately Printed Volumes 


Publishers of ‘‘Colonial and Revolutionary Lineages of 
America” and other historical and aeosscs serial volumes. 


Correspondence or interviews may be arranged in all parts 
of the United States. 


OFFICIALLY APPROVED 
FINEST CAST BRONZE 


LAY MEMBER MARKERS 


ALONG. THE: OLD POST ROAD 
BUILT IN 1884 
NORTH-EAST AND NORTH-WEST THROUGH 


THIS St HON 
THERE PASSED DANUARY 1825 
—LAFAVEPTE- 
A VALIANT SOLDIER OF FRANCE AND 
VOLUNTEER “IN THE CAUSE 
OF AMERICAN LIBERTY 


tee 
CHARI 
946 


DESIGN PA 105 


HISTORIC SITE TABLETS . . . MEMORIALS 
WORLD WAR Ii HONOR ROLLS 


FREE — Beautifully illustrated brochure 


PAN AMERICAN BRONZE CO. 
ROSSMOYNE, OHIO 
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your heart’s desire wears 
Barwick label 


BARWICK IMPERIAL CHENILLE is everything your heart can desire in supreme 
luxury carpeting as functional as it is fine... A tufted textured masterpiece created 
of 20% nylon 80% avisco rayon yarn... by world-famous Barwick, makers of the 
ultimate in man-made fiber carpeting and world’s largest makers of fine cotton carpeting. 


The same sturdy jute backing used for centuries in heirloom rugs preserves and 
protects the beauty of BARWICK IMPERIAL CHENILLE. 19 glorious stay-fresh 


colors Relating dawn grey, gun metal, spruce green, honey beige, hunter om 


Select your heart's desire in carpeting 


T arwic from Barwick's famous 14 textures 


at better stores everywhere. 


Mokers of fine corpeting 


OLD PEACHTREE ROAD, CHAMBLEE, GEORGIA 


: 
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Palisades, Calif, : 


(Continued from page 154) 


lst w.? Where b. & d.?—Mrs. Mabelle M. Mirk- 


bride, 917 Green St., Norristown, Pa. 


Skidmore-More—Will app. any & all help re 
Skidmore-More fams. of Schoharie Co., N. Y. & 

rh. L. I. Data wanted on John Skidmore, mar. 

uth ....?,; 1850 cens. age 59 & she 61; b 
U. S. (no St. giv.); son, Lewis Skidmore mar. 
Nancy E. More, dau. Timothy More & Eleanor 
eee Abt. 1850 Lewis & Nancy md. White Water 
Valley, Miss.; he had sis, Ruhaman. We have 
“Thomas Skidmore and his Desc.” & we can not 
connect w. book.—Mrs. C. R. Bellati, 2018 W. 
Sunset Dr., Stillwater, Okla. 


Reader/Reeder - Duckett - Goodlett - 
Citty-Dearing—Want inf. on pars. Daniel 
Reader/Reeder, b. S. C., Dec. 27, 1771; d. 
Jan. 17, 1836; mar. Polly Duckett, July 17, 1796. 
Also pars. Polly, b. Dec. 5, 1777, d. Oct. 20, 1835. 

Also want data on ch. David Goodlett, b. 11-1- 
1751; d. betw. 1816-20; will d. 3-16-1816, men- 
tions daus. Mary Waddell, Louise Alexander, 
Mahala Wigs, Betsy Goodlett; sons, Moses, Spar- 
tan, Zion, Jesse; gd.sons, David J., s. of Jesse; 
g. ch., Thomas & Lenna Alexander. Am esp. 
int. in inf. on sons & g. son David J. 

Also who were ch. Jacob Citty, b. ca. 1792?; 
mar, Parkey Dearing 1812. Who were his bros. 
& sis.?—Mrs. Charles H. Locke, Ozan, Ark. 


Askin - Wood—Want pars. Martha Askin 
(Haskins), b. Fayette Co., (Uniontown), Pa., 
6-20-1806; had bro. Richard & prob. others; mar. 
Rev. Benj. Wood (3rd w.) 11-6-1828, Moorefield, 
Harrison Co., O. There is story of ancestress 
capt. by Inds. & thrown into r. fr. canoe wh. 
pursuit got too hot; managed to get to mid-stream 
rock; cornbd, fr. Inds. had falled fr. bosom wh. 
thrown into water; watched it float out of reach; 
literally willed it to float to her; later rescued. 
Does this story bel. in your fam.? Ina Askin Beer- 
man/Bierman/Bereman, visited my f. Harrison 
Co. seek. fam. hist. Had heard of fort. awaiting 
fam. in Zurich, Switz. Later fd. money had rev. 
to govt. Do any of her descs. have this rec.? 
Do any Askin fam. have Rev. serv. rec.? Please 
write if any inf—Mrs. W. E. Arter, 5825 Dover 
St., Worthington, O. 

Owen - Knight - Woodward - Hoy - Henry 
—Wish inf. & Rev. serv. of ancs. names. Sam. 
Tine Owen, b. Aug. 2, 1791, S. C.; mar. Sally 
Ward Knight, b. June 21, 1800; d. Aug. 21, 1839 
dau, Allen Knight & Mary Forman (Knight) d. 
Sept. 15, 1848. F. of Allen was Moses Knight, 
son John Knight, Edgecomb Co., N. C., where 
S. T. & Sally Owen, ar. & md. to Randolph Co., 
Ala., 1850—thence to Tex., Smith & Henderson 
Co. Their son, David Allen Owen, b. July 5, 1817, 
mar. Lucinda (Lucy) Woodward, b. Dec. 5, 1834; 
d. Apr. 27, 1925, dau. Dabney Woodward, b. 
Oct. 9, 1800, d. Oct. 23, 1864, mar. Sarah Wood- 
ward Dec. 22, 1820, b. Apr. 26, 1798, d.? Hoy, 
Wm. Sappington, b.?, 1817 Ky., d. Oct. 25, 1877, 
mar. Amanda Malvina Pitts. Allen Teague Henry, 
liv. Smith Co. & Kaufman Co., Tex. Rev. Wm. 
Porter liv. Smith Co., Tex. Any inf. greatly 
app.—Mrs. Donald D. Waller, 211 Vance St., 


A NAME OF | 


| 


The Mayflower, in the heart of the 
Nation’s Capital . . . near the White 
House, embassies and government 
buildings . . . has long played “host to 
the world.” Famous for its luxurious 
comfort, fine food and superb service, 
this distinguished hotel is the residence 
of many noted personages . . . the scene 
of internationally-important events 
...and the favorite meeting place of 
cosmopolitan society in Washington. 
Completely Air-Conditioned 


The Mayflower 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
C. J. Mack, Vice President & General Manager 
A HILTON HOTEL CONRAD N. HILTON, ' PRESIDENT 
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How Good a Member Are You? _ oN 


By Marcaret B. (Mrs. A. W.) Wuairerorp 
Organizing Regent, Golden Hill Chapter, New York 


E usually think that we are praise- ie 
worthy members of our Chapter if Annual dues paid promptly. . iS ae 
we attend the meetings more or less faith- Attend Chapter meetings (1 point for 
fully and patronize the Chapter’s annual 
Approved Schools Bridge. But are we Work on Chapter Committee....... 


really good members? Do we really do Tie table for Approved Schools 
our share of the large amount of work Bridge (1 point per ticket) 5 


the Chapter has to do? e 
Here is a simple mathematical test by Patronize Chapter event (Luncheon, 


which you can ascertain your actual value Tea, CLC.) 
to your Chapter. This “report card,” on Obtain new member. 
the scale of 100, made and kept by your- Obtain new Junior member....... 
self, is solely for your own information. Obtain new C.A.R. member........ 
Its findings need not be known to your Be delegate or alternate to Continental 
fellow-members. However, if deemed ad- Congress or State Conference. ... 


visable, rewards could be awarded for the Accept Chapter chairmanship. ..... 
best record each year. 


number of “points” allotted to the various Accept Chapter office........ iho ao 
listed needs may be increased or decreased Do work of office..........+.40+5 
from time to time but the total number Become District, State or National 
of points must always be 100. A sample Chairman or Officer............ 


card follows: Give new workable idea for Chapter 10 


‘THE CAHUILLA CHAPTER D. A. R. 
OF 
PALM SPRINGS, CAL. 


af 
of 


HOW WE GOT OUR NAME. 


From time immemorial the Valley of the Colorado River, in the southern California 
Desert, has been the home of Indian tribes. It’s unfaltering water supply and ever constant 
warm, dry climate, never brought the hardships experienced by the Chemehuevi after the | 
Mohave lakes had dried up and after they had driven the Mohaves south among the ~ 
Yumas to the river. So it was natural that the crowded river valley tribes should migrate 
westward to the great Cahuilla Lake, which may have been formed as early as 900 A.D. 
when in some way the river waters were diverted into the great Salton basin. Over 
the centuries these became known as the Cahuilla (Ka-wee-ah) Indians. The history — 
of this great lake (now the much smaller Salton Sea) is too long to record here; but 
when it also dried up once, when the river no longer fed it, the Indians continued to live 
about the many hot springs in this area, one of which was Palm Springs. 


Hence our Chapter has been named for our earliest known inhabitants. Until it is — 
visited, it is hard to realize how their centuries of history could be so completely 
n and “The Whispering Shifting Sands.” 
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planned just for YOU, 
D.A.R. MEMBERS! 


A Beautiful and Historic 2-Day Post Congressional Tour 


+ JIN THE FULL 
GLORY OF SPRINGTIME! 


@ And all along the way, the best of 
hotel accommodations—excellent Table 
dhote meals—the comfortable luxury of 
private motor coach transportation! 


See and enjoy Fredericksburg @ Richmond 
® Colonial Williamsburg © 


Historic Yorktown and Jamestown 


@ Do plan on this Virginia 
tour of American shrines fol- 
lowing your Annual D. A. R. 
Congress! Famous historic 
homes—the Colonial wonder 
of Williamsburg—history in 
the making at Yorktown and 
Jamestown—the romantic Old 
South—towns and cities most 
prominent in American his- 
tory—a countryside un- 
matched for beauty in all 
the East. 


@ This whole glorious week- 
end is under the skilled 
supervision of travel 
specialist. From Washington 
and back to Washington, 
everything is planned for 
your comfort—your pleasure. 
Don’t miss it! 


April 21-22, 1956 


ONLY $41.90 EACH 
PLUS $4.10 TAXES @ 


SEND NOW FOR YOUR FREE 


UNITED STATES TRAVEL AGENCY, INC. Laer TOUR BOOKLET 
: 807 15th Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. me: ¥ to 
Attention: Mr. Ralph L. Preble it 
i PLEASE SEND ME YOUR ILLUSTRATED Unitep STATES 
POST CONGRESSIONAL TOUR BOOKLET. Tr AVEL AcEN CY, INC 


(Not a government agency) 

807 15th Street, N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 
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